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NEWS OF 


NE inevitable result of the Marshall! offer is that all eyes are 
0 turned to the American Congress and people to see how they are 
taking it. It would certainly be over-optimistic to assert that 
events in the past week have been entirely favourable. Demo- 
cratic opinion has not yet rallied to the cause with any enthusiasm. 
From the Republicans there is an ominous silence broken only by 
the pronouncement of Mr. Herbert Hoover to the effect that exports 
have lately been so high as to be dangerous, that heavy imports will 
be equally dangerous, and that any future relief supplies should be 
directed only to those countries whose political systems are approved 
in America. That is not a promising start. Nor does recent activity 
on domestic measures give any firm assurance that the current of 
majority opinion is yet flowing in the direction of wider international 
responsibilities. The Tax Reduction Bill, which would have made 
nonsense of most of the schemes for international aid, had to be 
vetoed by the President, and even then the House of Representatives 
only failed by two votes to secure the two-thirds majority necessary 
to over-ride the veto. The Wool Bill which has already slowed up 
the Geneva Trade Conference and could wreck it completely, has 
been approved by the House and it seems likely that Mr. Truman 
will have to veto that too. The Labour Bill, although it is aimed at 
a tightening of discipline and the avoidarice of further strikes such 
as that which has now closed all East Coast and Gulf ports, will 
probably produce such confusion in the labour market that produc- 
tion will be handicapped. It is pretty certain to be passed in any 
case. And so the story goes on. Yet the pendulum may swing in 
the Administration’s favour at the critical moment. This would not 
be the first time that the yells of the politicians and the will of the 
people had been opposed to each other. The crucial test will soon 
come. Congress must decide before June 30th whether to main- 
tain the controls on imports and exports without which any large 
Programme of international aid will not work. An adverse decision 
would be the worst possible blow to the world’s faith in America. 


The German Economy 


Much has been made of the similarities between the measures 
for the unified planning of industry and agriculture in the Russian 
Zone of Germany, which were announced Jast Sunday, and the 
fecently published agreement for the economic re-organisation of the 
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British and American Zones. But there is no guarantee that the two 
schemes will be similar in practice, and even if they are it still does 
not follow that the task of combining them into a single economic 
administration for Germany will become easier. Both schemes 
attempt to define the relationship between the central German 
administrations and the governments of the Lander. Both limit 
the central powers and reserve certain functions to the constituent 
States of each zone. But at the same time there is such a contrast 
between Russian and Anglo-American methods of supervision, such 
a divergence between Eastern and Western views on the possibility 
of political responsibiliry for Germans, and so many ambiguities and 
uncertainties in both schemes that they cannot provide a firm basis 
for hope. But neither do they give any excuse for despair. If the 
Germans can summon up a positive effort towards economic oo- 
ordination, then the new measures should help rather than hinder 
them. Possibly a few small economic changes which have taken 
place in the Anglo-American Zone in the past week or so may assist 
the process of awakening the comatose economy. Restrictions on 
trade with Switzerland have been eased, Berlin exporting agencies 
have been given a little more discretion, an important agreement 
for the supply of American cotton on credit is being discussed, an 
Italian trade mission is expected, and Mr. Jack Jones continues his 
search for a firm policy for iron and steel. But at the same time 
the joint effect of Communist propaganda and Russian political 
action tends in precisely the opposite direction. The comments on 
the changes in the Anglo-American Zone are always abusive, and 
the Russian determination to have a veto an any appointment to the 
post of Mayor of Berlin is unshaken. The Russians are the same old 


Russians. But still the possibility must not be ruled out that the 
recent changes in their zone may in the end be changes for the 
better. 


The Problems of India 

The announcement that the withdrawal of the 15,000 British troops 
in India is to be completed by August 15th is unlikely to prove 
accurate, but the fact that it can be made and widely accepted 
is a sobering reminder of the imminence of the total transference 
A serious military problem rmaust be created, for there 
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sufficient Indian officers of the ranks at present. 
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available. Whether the retention of British officers in the higher 
posts will be considered desiiable or practicable by the new 
authorities in India may be questioned. More important is the future 
of the Indian Army after partition. Settlement of details will at best 
be difficult, but there appears to be agreement to the principle that 
there shall be no division on communal lines ; troops, mixed as at 
present, will be stationed in both Hindustan and Pakistan. If that 
can be decided much anxiety will be relieved. Much more difficult, 
and potentially dangerous, is the argument now developing about 
the future of the Princes and their States. One thing is clear—that 
with the transfer of authority the relation of paramountcy will 
disappear, for that is to be transferred neither to Hindustan nor to 
Pakistan. But the announcement of the rulers of the major States 
of Hyderabad and Travancore that they propose to declare them- 
selves independent has aroused the fierce opposition of Mr. Nehru 
and Congress, though not of Mr. Jinnah, who would seem to be 
intent on strengthening Pakistan by preserving existing bonds so far 
as possible, e.g. by deciding to accept and retain Dominion status, 
and by avoiding the creation of new antagonisms. The situation is 
obviously delicate. There must clearly be some federal arrange- 
ment in India :o provide for the management of central services 
like railways, airways, posts and telegraphs, but the details have 
not been worked out, and before they can be the main question of the 
rights of the States may have to be decided. A great deal of history 
and some law are involved, and the Princes themselves are divided. 
Mysore, for example, proposes to enter the existing Constituent 
Assembly, but with its hands entirely free. The whole question will 
be discussed more fully in next week’s Spectator. 


Palestine Again 

Yet another Committee is going over the well-trodden ground of 
the Palestine question, and once again the old attitudes are being 
struck and the familiar arguments are being repeated. The United 
Nations Committee has received from the Palestine Government the 
detailed survey of the country which provides the factual and statisti- 
cal basis for the inquiry. The Arab Higher Executive Committee 
has issued its detailed instructions for a boycott of the proceedings 
in a document couched in studiously correct terms and carefully 
avoiding any injunction to disobey the Government. Even the Mufti, 
in a message which, since publication was not allowed, was read in 
the mosques, seems to have observed all the proprieties and concen- 
trated on the need for Arab unity and co-operation. This super- 
ficial air of sweet reasonableness was well sustained by Mr. Shertok 
when he gave evidence on behalf of the Jewish Agency on Tuesday. 
He submitted that political and economic co-operation between Jews 
and Arabs was perfectly possible and gave examples of it. He attri- 
buted Palestine’s present importance to the Jewish creatife genius ; 
he emphasised the desirability of establishing a new relationship 
between the Jewish people and the land ; he pointed out the narrow 
limits within which Jews can now acquire land ; and he argued that 
Jewish expansion had not injured the Arabs. In fact, reason only 
flagged when questions of positive action were raised. A suggestion 
by the Persian delegate that since Jews and Arabs seemed to be get- 
ting on so well together they might perhaps form a unitary State 
did not appeal to Mr. Shertok. He said that they could not agree 
about immigration, but he was unable to find any convincing reply 
to the Indian delegate’s suggestion that it was the Jewish insistence 
on a vast increase in the inflow of immigrants, through regulations so 
loose as to be unique in the world, which was at the root of this 
difficulty. And so the old circle is joined, unreasonable policies meet- 
ing unreasoning resistance. But at least if the Committee is finally 
convinced that this circle exists they will have taken the first step 
to relieving Britain of her intolerable burden. 


Ulster and Eire 

In spite of some exaggerations, some irrelevance and occasional 
slight heat, the debate on Special Powers in Ulster and the House 
of Commons last Friday kad a definite value. The actual occasion 
was the second reading of a Bill designed to confer on the Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland various administrative powers, many of 
them arising from the desire to keep practice in Northern Ireland 
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identical with that in Great Britain. Opportunity was however | forest 
taken, quite legitimately, to raise the whole question of exercise of the applie 
arbitrary power conferred on the Home Secretary of Northern Ire. plight 
land under the Northern Ireland Civil Authorities (Specia} Powers) | cause 
Act. The original purpose was to enable the authorities t¢ cope 13,000 
adequately with the terrorism of the International Republican Army timber 
in Ulster, and there can be no doubt that there was at one time |} usuall; 
justification for that. There can equally be no doubt that the exer- | js not 
cise of the special powers has resulted in frequent and gross jn. | g remi 
fringements of the elementary liberties of the subject. The basic | War, | 
question is whether there is any ground for the retention of such | trees t 
powers today. To that the debate provided no clear answer, bur} excuse 
the Home Secretary warmly commended the suggestion made by 

Sir Hugh O’Neill, a former Speaker of the Northern Ireland Parlia-| 
ment, that the Special Powers Act should be made the subject | NeW 


of annual review by Parliament. That, coupled with the fact,| A j 


mentioned by Mr. Ede, that many provisions in the Bil) actually} Labou 
before the House were the result of agreement between Northem js NOW 
Ireland and Eire, suggests that perhaps some painful inches of} new i 
advance toward better relations between the severed fragments of} measu: 
Ireland are being achieved. which 
in 191. 

The Working Population up the 
Mr. Herbert Morrison has said that we are in a critical period _— 
so far as industrial production is concerned. ‘The effort of the next ——e 
few weeks will have a lasting long-term effect. There is more on : 
than a susp-cion that what Mr. Morrison has said about the present a 
phase would be equally true of any other phase in the next few weaker 
years, but there is at least the present comfort that the working} ynions 
population is rising slightly. The Ministry of Labour’s April figures niade 
show an increase of 10,000, all of them women, in the numbers in the a 
industry as compared with the March figure. A heavy reduction in jacket. 
unemployment, due to recovery from the fuel crisis, swelled the} isself { 
numbers effectively employed by 200,000 in the same period, so that} and it 
the foundation of the production effort is growing stronger for the} shout 
time being. It must not be forgotten, however, that taking the} gubsidi 
next four years as a whole, the trend will be exactly the opposite] tinue ; 
of that of the past month. The total working population is likely to (which 


fall by about 100,000, an increase of about 260,000 in the number! produc 
of male workers being more than offset by a decrease of some] the ne 
355,000 in the female working population. What is more there will] pysine 
be a remarkable and striking increase in the average age of thel scienti: 
workers. The exact effect on productivity of the changing age-} constn 
composition of the working population remains to be seen, but the} demon 
decline in the total clearly indicates that everything possible must} tanglec 
be done to increase productivity per head in all branches of in- : 


dustry. Experience since the war, so far as it is possible to reduce Th 
it to figures, has been far from satisfactory, and there is no doubt e 
whatever that greater results are likely to follow from a drive t he 


increase productivity per head than from any desperate measures te of tax: 
stem the ebb-tide of the working population. In fact, it is now up| ment ; 
to the Ministry of Labour and the other Departments concerned t@ Mr, D 
match the excellent figures of the number of people at work with} flat-rat 
a better indication of how hard they are working. higher- 
merit « 
Empire Timber The ai 

Shortage of timber has already killed the 1947 housing programme © buil 
and it is a serious handicap to exporters, who cannot obiain The hi 
sufficiency of the packing cases which, before the war, accounte lays a | 
for about one-third of the British consumption of wood. There been t 
is hardly any department of life which is not affected in some w 
by timber scarcity, and on the face of it there is very little whi 
the Empire Forestry Conference, now meeting in London, can 
about it. The British plans should produce a reasonably satisfacto 


















progress in the steady improvement in forestry methods which ha 
followed the first meeting of the Empire Conference, 27 year 
ago. For the immediate future we must look to the vast and well 
tended reserves of the Baltic. But at least it should be said, agains 
the layman’s difficulty in grasping 





forester’s vision, that, had as much imagination and foresight been 
applied to this question 50 years ago as is now found, our present 
n Ire. | plight would not have been nearly so bad. And there is still no 
owers) | cause for excessive satisfaction in our present virtue. Less than 
' cope 13,000 men are employed in growing and maintaining standing 
Army timber in this country; the resources devoted to the task have 
> time | usually been inadequate ; the record of the Forestry Commission 
exer. | jg not particularly outstanding ; and hazel thickets are too frequent 
ss in-| g reminder not only of the desperate courses of the second World 
basic | War, but of the first as well. The fact that it takes a long time for 
' such | trees to grow should b« a spur to early and wise planting—not an 
r, bur| excuse for leisurely methods. 
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New Prices for Old 

A jungle of nonsense has grown up around the Ministry of 
Labour’s cost-of-living index and there will be no regrets that it 
js now being cut away, by the introduction on June 17th of the 
new interim index of retail prices. The nonsense involved in 
measuring present-day living costs against a scheme of consumption 
which was already ten years out of date when the old index began 
in 1914 is apparent to everyone. The expanded list of items making 
up the new index will at least get rid of the convention that the 
majority of working-class households spend 60 per cent. of their 
income on rather primitive food, cut their own clothes out of calico 
and go to bed by candlelight. ‘The less picturesque but more 
complex form of nonsense which dictates that the wages of 2,500,000 
workers must rise and fall with an anachronistic index will also be 
weakened by the change, though there is no guarantee that the trade 
unions, during the two months in which they must make up their 
minds, will not decide to establish another such relationship with 
the new index, and so voluntarily assume a new statistical strait- 
jacket. But there is at least no danger that the Government will get 
itself further into the toils of deception and expense, whereby it 
and its war-time predecessors artificially held the index steady at 
about 100 per cent. above 1914, by the increasingly ruinous policy of 
subsidies. Mr. Dalton has already said that subsidies cannot con- 
posite] tinue to rise. ‘The new index makes it possible to reduce them 
¢ly 10] (which means in effect allowing the market price to rise) without 
imbet| producing an exaggerated rise in the index. That, no doubt, is what 
some} the new index is for. But when it has served that purpose, and 
e will} business is back to normal, it is to be hoped that a permanent, 
f the} scientific, fool- and rogue-proof index of retail prices will at last be 
age-| constructed. In any case future Governments will have had a perfect 
it the} demonstration of the truth of the saying which begins “O, what a 
must! tangled web we weave...” 

f in- 
joubs The Car-Tax Change 
ve t The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s decision to adopt a new basis 
es of taxation for private motor-cars is belated but welcome. Argu- 
¥ UPiment and discussion about this has been going on far too long. 
ed 1 Mr. Dalton’s new plan, whereby all new cars will be subject to a 
with} flat-rate tax of £10 a year, with an increase of purchase-tax on the 
higher-priced vehicles, has, among other merits, the considerable 
merit of simplicity. But simplicity, of course, was not its purpose. 
The aim is to encourage the export trade. It is quite impracticable 
nme} © build one type of car for export and another for the home market. 
The home market sets the fashion, and since the existing tax-scale 
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ain 
nte@ ays a heavy burden on owners of the larger cars, the tendency has 
here| Deen to concentrate largely on 10 h.p. and 12 h.p., which is much 


wayt0o small for the overseas market. With a flat-rate tax instituted 
of the day, though unless present prices can be reduced the home 
demand may be more limited than the Chancellor assumes, Finan- 
-andCially, Mr. Dalton will recoup himself by doubling the present 
irchase-tax on cars retailing at £1,000 or more, exclusive of tax. 
ll this will help, but as was made clear in the debate in which the 
hancellor’s announcement was made, much more will be needed if 
re are to hold our own with American competition in neutral 
narkets. The car firms must face that problem themselves before 
e sellers’ market disappears. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE Committee Stage of the Finance Bill is an annual event af 
Westminster, which brings with it the agreeable possibility of 
concessions on taxation by the Chancellor and—to Members, at any 
rate—the less agreeable probability of late sittings. As a matter of 
fact, these latter forebodings have not materialised this week, 
Members being able to leave the House by 1.30 a.m. even on Wednes- 
day morning, after the last sitting on the Committee Stage. As for 
concessions, there was a fair crop on varied and representative items 
ranging from motor-cars to vacuum-cleaners ; and as, by a pleasing 
coincidence, a large proportion of the amendments called by the 
Chair for discussion were those on which the Chancellor was able 
to announce some concession, we had a pleasant impression of brisk 
progress and harmonious co-operation. 
* * * 7 
The successful debate on motor taxation was initiated by Mr, 
Christopher Shawcross, whose striking presence and resonantly 
rhetorical delivery put older Parliamentarians in mind of Sir Archi- 
bald Sinclair, “loved long since and lost awhile.” Mr. Shawcross 
made a good speech, though his remark that a few years ago he was 
“a very obscure individual” provoked a good deal of disrespectful 
laughter from the House, always alert for even unconscious devia- 
tions from the path of modesty. Sir Peter Bennett and Mr. Eccles 
also contributed informed and constructive speeches, while Mr. 
Blackburn referred a little oddly, but no doubt flatteringly, to Mr, 
Eccles, “whose speech I more or less intended to make.” With 
motor taxation safely disposed of, the popular subject of vacuum< 
cleaners, cookers, and the like came up in relation to remission of 
purchase tax. On these interesting topics Sir Arnold Gridley con~ 
tributed authoritatively, and Mrs. Castle frequently. Mrs. Manning 
gave on of those little bits of personal biography which leaven the 
solid argument which is our normal diet. She informed us that she, 
and Mrs, Castle iron all their “smalls” at home. The Deputy-’ 
Chairman ruled that Mrs. Manning was going a little too far ; but I 
like to think that it was the public profession of this practice, and 
not the practice itself, which he deprecated. 
* * * + 
Of course, not all the speeches achieved the practical results of 
tax concessions. One that did was Mr. Silverman’s well-argued case 
for a discontinuance of the £80 stamp duty on the articles of clerk- 
ship of “apprentice” solicitors. Everybody agreed that this is a 
very wrong form of taxation, and wondered why it had been allowed 
to go on so long. Indeed, all would have gone with the most absolute 
harmony if Mr. Dalton had not unfortunately given the impression 
that there were other comparable cases which would only be put 
right if Members emulated the ingenuity of Mr. Silverman in dis- 
covering them and bringing them forward. Mr. Stanley was quick 
to pounce upon this and to deprecate the Chancellor’s attitude in 
approaching the matter as if it were a game in which Mr. Silverman 
had been so quick and agile that he was to have the prize. However, 
a concession is a good smoother of difficulties, and ultimately we 
went on Our way rejoicing. 
* a * * 


. 


A case where rhetorical virtue had to be its own reward was 
Sir Alan Herbert’s. He asked for tax abatement and received the 
suggestion of a working party. However, he gave the House the 
opportunity of hearing for nothing the wit and wisdom of threes 
eminent playwrights and one eminent author. What made it all the 
more gratifying—especially from the point of view of the Chancellor 
—was that they did not all agree, except on the general unimpeach- 
able proposition that drama is a good thing and should be encour- 
aged. The other dramatists were Mr. E. P. Smith (Edward Percy) 
and Mr. Benn Levy. This debate was richly studded with interest- 
ing nuggets of biography, Mr. Smith volunteering the information 
that since 1939 he had earned enough for the Treasury in Entertain- 
ment Duty to pay the salary of the Chancellor for the next ten years 
—“‘a solemn and indeed an awful thought.” I was becoming so 
dazzled by all this that I had nearly forgotten to identify the author 
as Mr. Hollis, who made an excellent speech, except that he mis- 
quoted Wordsworth. D. C. W.-S. 
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EUROPE’S REPLY 


¥ the American Secretary of State’s Harvard speech brought 
new hope to a Europe struggling with deprivation and poten- 
tial collapse, the swiftness of the response made by Mr. Bevin 
and M. Bidault fans the hope into appreciably stronger flame. 
The results of this week’s conversations at Paris are not fully 
known as this is written, but it is already clear that Britain and 
France are in substantial agreement on both principle and method. 
About the former, indeed, there could be no reasonable question. 
About the latter there could, and it speaks well for the resolution 
and good sense of the negotiators that they should have reached 
conclusions on this so soon. The main credit for that is due to 
M. Alphand, the head of the Economic Department at the French 
Foreign Office. His proposal is, briefly, that the European coun- 
tries should form the best estimate they can of their immediate 
needs and of the extent to which such needs can be supplied 
within the limits of the Continent, leaving it to the United States 
to see what she can do towards bridging the necessarily formid- 
able gap between the two totals. What is striking about 
M. Alphand’s plan is that it makes no mention of Europe’s greatest 
need, which is food. He desires that the position shall be ex- 
plored by four international committees under the four heads of 
coal, iron and steel, transport and agriculture. Provision will no 
doubt have to be made somewhere for the study of such neces- 
saries as timber, but there will be serious difficulty about that. 

Food, of course, cannot be ignored. It is, in fact, the need 
that must be supplied first, for in Germany and some other coun- 
tries of Europe everything depends on it. To take Germany as 
the most obvious illustration, for lack of food there is lack of coal, 
for lack of coal there is lack of steel, for lack of steel there is a 
lack of railway wagons, for lack of wagons coal cannot be shifted 
from the pitheads. To supply food on an adequate scale is to 
prime the pump and start a whole series of consequences which 
in twelve months might revolutionise production generally. For 
that is the essential necessity. It is by supplying Europe’s pro- 
duction needs, not her consumption needs, that America can make 
her work of rescue effective. What Europe requires is not cargoes 
of coal from the United States, though for a short time that may 
indeed be necessary, but more and better machinery to enable 
miners in the different countries to bring to the surface the coal 
lying in vast quantity below the soil in many countries. What 
she wants is not more wheat and other foodstuffs, though for a 
time that cannot be dispensed with, but more tractors and more 
ploughs and more fertilisers to enable the fields of Europe to 
vield their maximum. The more Europe can express her needs 
from the producer’s rather than from the consumer’s point of view 
the better the impression likely to be made on the American public 
and the greater the probability that the help which America offers 
will be practically effective. 

To say this is in a sense to run on too fast. America has not 
actually offered anything. What has happened is that the American 
Secretary of State, speaking at Harvard on June 5th, urged the 
nations of Europe to work out a great programme of reconstruc- 
tion, promising that America would furnish financial assistance so 
far as might be practical. But it does not lie with Mr. Marshall 
to give financial pledges. Congress, not the President, still less 

Secretary of State, is the master of the purse, and the recent 
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action of Congress in drastically cutting down the appropriations 
the President asked for shows how resolute it always is in taking 
its own line in this field. Europe’s first business is to convince 
the American public, for it is with them in the last analysis that 
the decision lies, that what is in question is not charity but a sound 
investment., That will not be easy. Europe disunited politically, 
ynderfed and ill<lothed, almost devoid of purchasing-power, can 


be made to look about as bad an investment as can be conceived, 
That, fortunately, is an illusion. The essentials of prosperity are 
still there. Destruction and devastation have been widespread, 
but the vast majority of the factories of Europe still stand, and the 
fields of Europe cannot be destroyed. Man-power, not over. 
abundant but adequate, exists, though its output is limited by 
under-feeding. Many raw materials are short, and not all the 
shortage can be made up in Europe itself, but if what is needed js 
forthcoming from overseas there is no reason why production 
should not fairly rapidly work up towards pre-war level. But 
unless America can be convinced of that by rational demonstration 
and argument, America will have little temptation to send help 
that will merely stave off an inevitable collapse. 

That being so, Europe’s course is clear, and the nations of 
Western Europe, at any rate, are already taking it. Their response 
to Mr. Marshall is not merely gratitude but action. No time has 
been lost, no unfortunate differences of opinion are being allowed 
to cause delay. It is mght and natural that Britain and France, 
which know their own minds in this matter, and find themselves of 
the same mind, should take the lead. We indeed would readily 
grant the primacy to France, both as a continental European Power 
and as a country in even greater need of help than we are. It is, 
of course, necessary to make every endeavour, as Mr. Bevin and 
M. Bidault are doing, to bring Russia into step. 
operation would be invaluable, but there can be no question 
of waiting for what Russia is apparently not willing to offer, 
and perhaps never may be. The choice she appears to be 
making must be entirely to her own detriment. Mr. Marshall has 
made it clear that any benefits America may sce fit to offer will be 
available to every European country ready to join in a general 
response, Russia specifically included. Moscow’s answer is a 
stream of abuse of the United States as attempting to impose a 
policy of its own on Europe through financial bribes. The obvious 
inference is that Russia means to hold aloof from any European 
plan. If so, the rest of Europe must be content to leave it at that, 
setting to work to restore its own prosperity with American help 
while Russia restores hers as best she may. What “the rest of 
Europe ” may mean in such a case is a matter of interesting specu- 
lation. Poland and Yugoslavia and the rest of Russia’s satellites 
will be placed in a strange dilemma, and it would be surprising if 
all of them reaffirmed their allegiance to a Russia which cannot 
help them as against an America which can. That is their own 
business primarily, but the larger the area concerned in the united 
effort for reconstruction the better the prospects for such recon- 
struction will be, and the more easily will America be convinced 
that what is facing her is a genuinely practical proposition. 

For the psychological aspects of the present situation are as 
important as the material. The disease is desperate, and the 
remedy can only come from one source. There can be no ques- 
tion of submitting to an American dictatorship, financial or politi- 
cal, and nothing quite certainly is further from the minds of men 
like President Truman or Mr. Marshall or Mr. Hoover or Mr. 
Stassen. On the other hand, questionings and demurs and delays 
on this side would be fatal. Russia may quite possibly shape her 
strategy on those lines instead of presenting a point-blank refusal. 
The one can no more be tolerated than the other, even if it is based 
on plausible solicitude for the rights of the United Nations. This 
new chance is more immediately important than U.N.O. itself. 
Everything proposed and contemplated is in line with the aims of 
U.N.O. Every step likely to be taken can be fully co-ordinated 
with the machinery of U.N.O., particularly with the European 
Economic Commission, of which, incidentally, Russia is a member, 
and as active a member as she may choose to be. But if the busi- 
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ness of co-ordination means delay it must be left till later. This 
‘¢ a tide in the affairs of men which must be taken at the flood. 
Mr. Marshall’s speech constitutes at once a momentous offer and 


hing challenge. Europe is required to demonstrate that it 


can help itself as a condition of the tender by America of help 
which no one else at all can tender. No particular method is pre- 
scribed. There is no talk of any form of federalism or any United 
Europe. This is primarily an economic problem. The one essen- 


tial. if unformulated, stipulation is that political fragmentation shall 
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HERE was a certain breathlessness about the dinner Lord 

Beaverbrook gave to the American editors on Wednesday 
evening. The visitors, on the first lap of their round-the-world-in- 
thirteen-days trip, had left New York on Tuesday afternoon, and 
on Wednesday had been received by the Prime Minister at Downing 
Street and by the American Ambassador at Grosvenor Square 
before presenting themselves at the Savoy at 8.30. The proceedings 
ended about 11 in order to enable the editors to take off from 
Heathrow at midnight, with a view to breakfasting at Istanbul on 
Thursday morning. There was one odd turn of fortune. The English 
guests were told to come in day dress because it was assumed 
the Americans would have nothing The Americans came 
n dinner jackets and boiled shirts, having been told that London 
is the one place where they would need such attire ; however, it 
1 convenient badge of nationality. The speeches, immensely 
numerous, were all that they should be on such an occasion. On 
the British side Lord Rothermere was particularly happy in his 
blending of appropriate badinage and sound sense. I forget 
whether it was he or someone else who described the Constellation 


in which the party travelled as carrying probably the most valuable 


else. 


made 


freight that had ever crossed the Atlantic 
* . * 

The dignified and distressing letter from Mr. J. R. Clynes in 
Tuesday’s Times has evoked universal sympathy, some of it taking 
ery practical form, but it is well to be-a little slow in drawing a 
general moral from it. Mr. Clynes, one of the very best types of 
Labour Member and an excellent Home Se¢retary, is left at 77 with 
an invalid wife and an income of £6 a week, the reward of super- 
annuation payments he made when an official of his trade union. 
That this should be so is deplorable, but how in such cases is it to 
be prevented? No one, I believe, would advocate the revival of 
pensions for Cabinet Ministers, other than ex-Premiers, still less the 
institution of pensions for Members of Parliament. The super- 
annuation allowance is a matter of actuarial calculation, but either 
Mr. Clynes’s own union or his party might, no doubt, have given 
him some assistance. There is a Members’ Fund, to which every 
M.P. contributes {£12 a year, and the trustees who administer the 
fund help necessitous ex-Members, or the widows of Members, in 
complete privacy. The trouble is that the help is on too modest a 
scale for present prices. Indeed, now that M.P.s get £1,000 a year 
their contributions, and payments out of the fund, which today has 
a substantial balance, might well be raised proportionately ; Mr. 
Clynes could get nothing from this fund because it helps no one who 
already has £4 tos. a week or over. It should be added thar in 
Mr. Clynes’s case, and all similar cases, heavy medical expenses such 
as burdened him so intolerably will be unnecessary when the 
National Health Service is in force. What can sometimes be achieved 
privately was shown not so many years ago when one Member 
collected £30,000 in a single evening for the family of a distinguished 
politician who had died penniless. 

+ - * + 

The fate of country-houses in these times is varied and interesting. 
It is illustrated by the fortunes that have recently befallen three of 
them within a radius of half-a~<dozen miles in Surrey. Wotton 
House, the historic home of John Evelyn, and still owned by a 
John Evelyn today, is (lamentable to state) to become a National 
Fire Service College. Leith Hill Place, a fine Elizabethan mansion on 
the southern slopes of Leith Hill was, on the death of its owner, 
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not militate against economic unity. That is why the Alphand 
plan, which may be as important to Europe as the Monnet plan 
to France, provides for internaticnal committees working on a 
European scale. Their purpose is to show how, with rational treat- 
ment and adequate assistance from America, Europe can be 
restored to a position which will make her once more a profitable 
market for American exports. America may reasonably ask to be 
shown that. With wise statesmanship here, and the new spirit 
which Mr. Marshall’s words engender, she can be shown that. 


NOTEBOOK 


Mr. Hervey Vaughan-Williams, a few years ago, left to his brother Dr. 
Ralph Vaughan-Williams, who presented the house and the extensive 
woods to the National Trust. The house, which was acquired in 
1847 by Josiah Wedgwood the third, of the famous pottery family, 
has now been leased by his great-grandson Sir Ralph Wedgwood, 
gave delightful family party there a fortnight 
ago in celebration of the centenary. Polesden Lacey, on the North 
Downs, a mile or so from Bookham and abour three from Dorking, 
was left by its owner, Mrs. Ronald Greville, to the National Trust 
just as it stood, with priceless pictures, furniture, signed photographs 
on tables, a library of richly-bound books. The grounds and ground- 
floor are open to the public on three days a week and four flats have 
been constructed, and duly let, on the upper floors. But much 
more than that is contemplated. Last Saturday evening the music- 
room was filled for a most attractive concert of chamber music (Purcell 
and Handel and Arne, Bach and Mozart) the only instruments 
being a harpsichord, made in London in 1772, and a viol da gamba 
made in France in the seventeenth century and probably brought 
here at the time of the French Revolution. A similar concert is to 
be held on July sth, and in other ways it is hoped to makes Polesden 
Lacey a centre for the study of Surrey history and archaeology and 
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who a particularly 


for the promotion of local culture generally. How better could 
such houses be used? 
* * * * 
A curious little story, casting an instructive light on Russian 


diplomatic methods, is told by the United Nations correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian. At a very interesting fortnight’s dis- 
cussion by a certain sub-commission on the Freedom of the Press 
Russia was represented by a Mr. Jacob Lomakin, Russian Consul- 
General in New York. Mr. Lomakin was genial and forthcoming 
in a way few Russians are ; he was attended by no one but a woman 
secretary ; he took a useful part in the discussions and even went 
so far one day as to remark, “We don’t need to be consulting 
Moscow all the time.” A view so enlightened attracted public atten- 
tion and comment—and also official attention. Two days later Mr 
Lomakin appeared “ with two squat taciturn Russians, who looked 
like fugitives from the unsmiling bodyguard that enclosed Mr 
Molotov in San Francisco.” They enclosed Mr. Lomakin effectively 
They passed him little notes while he was speaking. In twenty-four 
hours he was a different Mr. Lomakin, in fact a perfect Mr. Lomakin- 
Molotov, hectoring, objecting, opposing, obstructive. Russian 
diplomacy, recovered completely from its lapse, was pursuing its 
accustomed methods unaltere 
* * * . 





Following on what I wrote last week regarding verdicts in suicide 
cases, one comment has reached me which I think is apposite. There 
is (it is suggested) a clear dismnction to be drawn between “ Suicide 
while of unsound mind,” which is usually quire unjustified by the 
facts, and “ Suicide while the balance of his [or her] mind was 
disturbed.” The contention is that, however deliberate and con- 
sidered the decision to end life may be, the process of arriving at 
a decision so grave involves a mental struggle which may properly 
be described as disturbance of mind. It may be so; but on this 
argues mental disturbance—the same 


showing—if suicide in itself 
stereotyped verdict might be brought in at every inquest. My own 
point, which I still think sound, is that to justify such a verdict 


from the fact of 


JANUS. 


some evidence of mental instability, quite apart 


suicide itself, should be adduced 
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THE KING OF SOUTH AFRICA 


By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 
Johannesburg 

N 1945, with the war over, the United Nations meeting, a world 
I to be remade, General Smuts was in England. And, assembling 
all these happenings in his mind, and linking them with his thought 
in the first World War that there were two things to keep the 
Commonwealth together: “ your hereditary kingship. . . . the Con- 
ference system,” he suggested a visit to South Africa by the Royal 
Family. At that time, too, Mr. Churchill was saying: “The King 
is, since the Statute of Westminster, in a very special sense the 
Constitutional link which joins us to the self-governing Dominions.” 
As King of South Africa, then, the King, it was arranged, would 
come to the Union. In symbol of the conference system, he would, 
in the February of 1947, open the Union Parliament. 

A year later the news of a royal visit to South Africa was made 
public. Chief space was given in the newspapers to the Queen’s 
clothes (which, as it turned out, mattered ; it mattered that the 
Queen looked beautiful). Bur still, a high and serious event was 
in progress. One might not like it when American journals spoke of 
attempts to hold the “tottering Empire” together, yet, if there 
was something the whole tottering world needed, it was a holding 
together. As there had to be a United States of America and a 
United Nations Organisation, so also there had to be a British United 
States, not to mention a more truly United States of South Africa 
within the British United States. 

During the war Mr. Roosevelt, always pleading for a more united 
world and the United States in that united world, told of the early 
dissensions between the States of the American Union ; in his last 
presidential address, he told how “the people of North America in 
Colonial days knew only their Atlantic seaboard. . . . and turned 
most for trade and international relationships to Europe.” Yet the 
American States came together. They set up their Statue of 
Liberty. They opened their doors to the weary of the Old World. 
The weary of the Old World grew strong in the New World, and the 
New World itself grew so strong that today the United States of 
America is the strongest Power there has ever been. But, for 
al] that, the United States cannot carry the whole world, as the 
world in general expects it to do, and as, to its own detriment, it 
is attempting to do. Within the United Nations there must be other 
United States than those of America. Here we have this other 
United States, the British Commonwealth of Nations. The 
British States, unlike the American States, are separated by water. 
Nevertheless, in spirit, language, law and tradition they are as close 
together as the American States—indeed, as close to the American 
States as to one another. In time too, and almost in space, they 
are as close together as the more distant American States from 
their Legislature in Washington ; in time, if not in space, they are 
far closer together than, in other days, the remoter parts of the small 
British Islands were to their legislature in London. 

So why not this Conference system between the Dominions which 
General Smuts considered an essential link? Why not, indeed, a 
Commonwealth Parliament? It happens that the different Dominions 
don’t want it. That, certainly, is a hindrance. They choose also 
to call themselves, no longer British subjects, bur Commonwealth 
subjects and to have their own flags. They have their pride. They 
have their particular interests. They do not want to be bound except 
in this spiritual way which, in time of war, makes them come to- 
gether to fight for their common principles and one another and 
themselves. There is not, however, always war; there had better 
not be. Even during this last war, Australia found it necessary, in 
the end, to concentrate on her own protection and call upon America 
for help. French Canadians rioted against conscription for overseas. 
South-African Boers spoke on behalf of Germany. Traditions 
change. The spirit is not enough. Is not independence finally the 
saddest of all dependences—dependence on oneself alone? En- 
lightened self-interest, no less than universal need, requires a 
strengthening by earth-bound links of that pillar of the world, the 
British Commonwealth. In sign of which need, the King of England 
came to open the Union Parliament as King of South Africa. 
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As soon as it was declared, in about the middle of 1946, that the 
King and his family were to visit South Africa, South Africans 
began to wonder how it would affect the election of 1948. One might 
think a great change was made in England when, for the first time 
a Socialist Government took control. A greater change might be 
made in South Africa if a Republican Government took control 
if the present Opposition did what it said it would do and established 
a republic outside the British Commonwealth. Thinking of the war 
looking at the world, one might find it hard to see what would be 
gained by this, or where the present Government was at fault. It 
brought the country in, after all, on the winning side of the war. 
South Africa came out of the war enriched and enhanced. The 
Commonwealth, and Allied soldiers and sailors who stopped to re 
fresh themselves in Soutlf Africa on their way to and from the Middle 
and Far East, the airmen who were trained in its open brightness, 
carried away with them the dream and rumour of a land of sun- 
shine, abundance, hope and kindliness. They found nowhere jn 
the world a greater hospitality than in South Africa. Here, one might 
have thought, was comimunity. 

The South Africans, again, who fought beside their Commonwealth 
brothers in North Africa and Europe, returned home broadened and 
enlightened. The young Boer soldiers said to their old folk: “But 
we can’t live as we lived fifty years ago. The world is different now, 
We are a small people. It is not safe in these days for a small 
people to be alone.” The Government devoted itself, with uncommon 
and far-reaching success, to fitting soldiers back inio civilian life, 
Wages were high. New goldfields were found in the Orange Free 
State, the poorest, hitherto, of the Union’s four provinces. South 
African money was backed by South African gold. South Africa’s 
custom was sought. She was England’s best customer and one of 
America’s best customers. For different reasons, money from other 
lands came to South Africa—money to invest, money to guard: 
American money, English money, Greek money; the Greeks planned 
to open a Bank of Athens in Johannesburg. Here in South Africa 
one could cross one’s palm with a coin and read the world’s fortune. 
So why should anyone ponder the King’s effect on the next election? 
why should General Smuts’s followers think anxiously and his 
opponents hopefully ? 

There is this. After the first World War every existing Government 
on the winning side, no less than on the losing s.de, was thrown 
out, and after the Second World War Mr. Churchill’s had an 
unimaginable, and unimagined, defeat. These things happen because 
such fearful experiences as the two Jast German wars give people a 
panic desire to start afresh. Again, in South Africa, politics and 
race go together. The Nationalist Opposition naturally wants te 
take control ; it represents a population a large part of which has for 
a century and more sought to leave England ; there is universal 
suffrage. Only a wavering third of nis own people follow General 
Smuts, and these feel like the other two-thirds about colour. At 
U.N.O. General Smuts mav get the thumbs-down because South 
Africa’s attitude towards Indians and Africans seems illiberal. In 
South Africa his elections are always, threatened because he is 
considered too liberal. Even while the Royal visitors were in the 
Union a good Smuts seat was lost in a by-election because (so it 
was considered) the Deputy Prime Minister, Mr. Hofmeyr—as great 
a man in his way as General Smuts—said something too liberal 
about the coloured people. 

Many people know that the white population in the Union is some- 
thing over two million and the black eight million. Not many 
remember that between the Union and Egypt there are 150,000 whites 
and 150,000,000 blacks. In India are 420,000,000 people, and Indians 
come down the East Coast of Africa as once Bantus through the 
middle of Africa. In the circumstances, what are the Union’s white 
people to do? General Smuts’s opponents think the only policy 
is repression. Even some of his supporters think that. One might 
think, on the other hand, that a greater wisdom would be to do 
right and depend on a closer union of Commonwealth States and 
a better world in order to preserve oneself. However, it was this 
sort of idea which cost the Government the seat fascinatingly called 
Hottentots Holland, and from whose loss one could see the Royal 
visit was not going to affect the election of 1948. 
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What, then, did the visit achieve ? Principally it showed the 
physical possibility of a closer Union between the Dominions and 
England and one another. The King of England was quite simply 
opening the South African Parliament in his capacity as the King 
of South Africa. It may indeed have set going the conference 
system, an important accomplishment that would be. It sweetened 
the atmosphere of South Africa. Here came four Royal people from 
Eaziand—and they were not at all like the King’s grandfather with 
his go ydwill tours in Paris. They were modest, lovable, sO anxious 
to please, so eagerly pleased, that it was almost painful to watch 
them doing their duty, and another duty, and still another duty, and 
a further duty, and anything anyone considered a duty—more, indeed, 
than was necessary for duty. 

Even the Nationalists, struggling to withhold themselves (and their 
jeading paper did not mention the Royal visit) could not always with- 
‘hold themselves. They could not, in particular, resist the Queen’s 
charm—her way of looking, while processions, inspections, receptions, 
people ind people, however decorously, followed endlessly upon one 
another—as if here were some delightful new event, just begun and 
eagerly to be experienced. No fiaw has been found in anything the 
King, the Queen, the Princesses said or did—whether by arrangement 
or spontaneously—except that a cleric didn’t quite like it when, once, 
the King played tennis on a Sunday ; though, again, this was more 
than made good when the Royal Family went twice to church on 
Faster Sunday so that a clergyman said they were poifiting the way 
to God. It may count—who knows?-——that England’s King, his 

*1, “our daughters” came to South Africa and showed them- 
selves so supremely devoted to this work—their strange, symbolic 
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ACCORDING TO ST. MARX 





By W. J. BROWN, M.P. 

HAVE more than once observed that much of our politics consists 

f misapplied religion. In no respect is this more marked than in 
regard to what I might describe as the millennial aspect of Socialism. 
Marx was not only an economist ; he was also a prophet, and a Jewish 
prophet at that. In his capacity as economist and historian he 
described with great penetration the process by which capitalist 
society had developed. Under the pressure of economic interests, 
class class had seized power in the community. The barons 
restricted the power of the King, and took much of it to themselves. 
The commercial barons followed the aristocratic ones, and seized 
from them their power. As industrialism followed commercialism 


and mercantilism, the capitalist class became the repository of power. 
Each successive rising class, in its struggle with the existing “ vested 


interest,” invoked the support of the rest of the community against 
the power it wished to supersede, Having superseded it, it estab- 
lished its own vested interest. In all this aspect of Marxism the 


historian and the economist are dominant. But when Marx envisages 
the final change in the repository of power, the overthrow of the 
capitalist class by the proletariat, the historian and the economist 
disappear and the prophet takes their place. To the prophet it is 
necessary that there should be “the great and terrible day of the 
Lord.” To the prophet it is necessary that thereafter righteousness 
should reign, and that “ Time should have a stop.” To the prophet 
it is necessary that millennium should come, and that coming it 
should stay, 

And so it is that the historian and economist, Marx, having 
explained the economic and historical processes which had operated 
up to his time, postulates in effect that after the victory of the prole- 


tariat they should cease to operate. All recorded history had been, 
it appeared, a struggle of the classes. But after the proletarian 
victory, there should be the “classless State.” All history had been 


shaped by economic determinism, by the greed of men. After the 
in revolution men would no longer be motivated by selfish 
nic urges, but would selflessly serve the community. All this 
part of Marxism is the purest and most romantic millennialism. It 
13 an echo of the Jewish yearning for the “ promised time ” when the 


Lord uld reign in Israel, and His Kingdom be established “ for 
ever.” If Marx had projected into the future the historical and 
economic reasoning on which he based his analysis of the past, he 
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would not have postulated the millennium of the classless state. He 
would have reasoned thus: “ All history up ‘to now has been the 
record of class-struggle based upon economic urges which are in- 
herent in the nature of man. The time approaches when the capitalist 
class, which now holds power, will be ripe for supersession by the 
proletariat. But the victory of the proletariat will not alter the nature 
of man, nor terminate the processes of history. New interests, new 
classes, will inevitably arise. What will they be and how will they 
act upon the proletarian State?” And then he might have given us 
a picture of the future as brilliant as the one he drew of the past. 
But at this point the spirit of the prophet soared above the dull, base 
earth. And a planetary analysis of society terminated in an apocalyptic 
Jewish dream. 

Now, as Russian history since 1917 has shown, and as we are going 
to learn in a very painful fashion in Britain, the assertion of class- 
interests within society does not cease with the apparent victory of 
the proletariat. Theoretically, the ownership of all the means of 
production, distribution and exchange by the State should lead to an 
egalitarian classless form of society. But the State cannot in fact 
own anything. It is only men that can own. Some body of men 
must exercise the ownership in the name of the State. And immedi- 
ately they do, they become a “class,” with class-interests .as urgent 
and as well defined as those of the class which the revolution has 
superseded. The “dictatorship of the proletariat” becomes a 
dictatorship over the proletariat. The only difference is that its 
controls are universal instead of partial, and its powers of repression 
infinitely greater than those of the earlier master-class. Nor does 
the economic urge cease to operate. The Russians, after the Revolu- 
tion, tried hard to achieve an egalitarian society. When I was in 
Russia in 1927 they boasted proudly to me of the progress they were 
making in diminishing the disparity of reward which existed under 
Czarism. They were pulling down the rich ; they were exalting the 
humble and meek. Sdon all men would be equal. But the unfor- 
tunate fact was that the faster they proceeded in this direction the 
more production fell. For it is in the nature of all but exceptional 
men that they will not exert themselves except under the fear of loss 
or the hope of gain, Soon it became plain that nothing but a com- 
plete reversal of the engines would secure the necessary production. 
Capitalism had driven the slack with economic whips, and lured 
Communism went much 


“ 


the enterprising with an economic carrot. 
further with both whip and carrot, For the whip it substituted 
the gun; for the carrot a whole bunch of vegetables. Today the 
gap between soldier and colonel, worker and manager, is wider in 
Russia than in any capitalist country in the world. 


In Britain we are in the early stages of a process which in Russia 
has come full circle. A Socialist Government is exalting the humbie 
and meek with vaster social services than we have ever known. It 
is pulling down the mighty from their seats with taxation more 
punitive than we have ever known. The whip is put away; the 
carrot withdrawn. To quote Mr. Charles Morgan: “If Sir Francis 
Drake were alive today our Government would refuse him a sailing 
licence and offer him a pension.” It is magnificent millennial justice. 
The only point is that our production is so inadequate that in terms 
of purchasing power our social services are worth less and less, and 
there is no surplus production to renew the means of production, 
distribution and exchange. While we live on tick from America 
our machine runs down. And just as in Russia a new governing 
class has arisen in the shape of the Soviet intelligentsia, living in 
relatively highly favourable conditions at the apex of a social system 
whose base is unrelieved misery, so we too are beginning to sprout 
Like the Russian, it is attracting to itself 
The capitalist moves side- 
nationalised industry. 


a new governing class. 
many elements of the old governing class. 
ways to membership of a board runring a 
There he meets the trade union leader who has also moved sideways. 
Old conflicts are resolved in the mutual enjoyment of the privileges 
of the new governing class. Only now the trade union leader cannot 
be sacked, and the ex-capitalist no longer risks his own money. 
While, outside the charmed circle, people find it harder than ever 
to pay their taxation or run their car or house, within it the problem 
is solved by payment in tax-free “expenses” and the provision of 
official cars and residences. 
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Meantime, the bureaucracy grows in numbers and in power. A 
year or so ago a Government Man-power Committee decided upon 
a cut of 80,000 in the numbers of State Civil Servants. In the year 
which has passed since then the numbers have gone up, not down. 
In the Local Government Service there has been so great a growth 
in numbers that the Minister of Health has issued a circular urging 
retrenchment. But it is doubiful if this will be any more effective 
than the injunction of the Man-power Committee in the State Service. 
For the size of the Civil Service and of the Local Government Service 
is not within the control of those bodies. It is directly related to 
the functions they are called upon, by Parliament and by Government, 
to discharge. Real relief can thus only come from above. And the 
whole tendency of Government and of Parliamentary legislation is 
in the opposite direction. There are now nearly 2,000,000 men and 
women employed in the State and Local Government Services. That 
is one out of every nine of us. 

And there is another thing to note. It is that most of the power 
of the functionary is negatively exercised. He is engaged rather in 
telling us what we may not do than in telling us what we may. 
Here again he is only carrying out his duties, for most of the controls 
are negative ones. Their purpose may be, “ This-do, and thou shalt 
live.” But their common enunciation is in the form of “ Thou shalt 
not.” So that the business of the business man is largely under the 
negative control of the State, even before the State actually takes 
it over by nationalisation. When the nationalisation programme of 
the Government for the present Parliament is completed, some 
6,000,000 of us will be working either for the Government and or 
for a Local Government Service, or in the nationalised industries. 
That is one-third of the gainfully employed workers of Britain. The 
combination of the bureaucracy and the management will then wield 
an immense power—much bigger than any group of capitalists in the 
past. The hope, of course, is that the industries which are nationalised 
will be more productive than those same industries in private hands. 
But this is a hope, not an cxiom. If it comes off, well and good. 
If not, we shall have piled more and more upon less and less. That 
kind of inverted pyramid cannot long stand upright. 

It is said that history is written in order that men should not have 
to tread the same road twice. It is also written that “ History teaches 
f history doesn’t teach 


at at no distant date. 


men that history teaches men nothing.” But 






us, sharp and painful experience will. And ti 


HOW PERSIA LIVES 


By EVA M. HUBBACK 

LTHOUGH Iran—it still sounds more familiar to us as Persia— 
A was a few months ago much in the public eye, attention was 
centred mainly on its political strains and stresses. But at least 
equally important from another point of view is the question of 
its social conditions, and what life means to the nine-tenths of its 
population who live on the land and to the comparatively small 
number of workers in the towns. Iran has, it is true, some wealthy 
men—big landlords, mostly absentees, and a certain number of in- 
dustrialists whom the war has enriched. This small rich class seems 
to be entirely separate from, and to have little sense of responsibility 
for, the mass of the population, who are still to a great extent poverty- 
stricken and diseased. The middle-class, also very small, which 
consists mainly of officials in the service of the Government, in 

banks and other business offices, has emerged only quite recently. 
The only industry of any size is the oil industry, situated in a few 
towns in the south. There are a few textile mills at Isfahan and 
elsewhere. Apart from Teheran, with its population of 750,000, 
there are only seven cities with over 100,000 people, and under seven 
with populations of between 50,000 and 100,000. Among the people 
in the countryside nomad tribes constitute about one-third. They 
still form an important element in the south and on the Baluchistan 
border. In the south they winter in the lowlands, some of the men 
going to work for the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in Abadan. But 
when spring and summer come they wander, as in Biblical times, 
with their flocks and herds up to the cool high places where grazing 
is good. They still live in the black goat-hair tents of song and 
poetry, open in front and shared with the animals. The few who 
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winter in towns often live in one-roomed huts pitched on Waste 
spaces and with no sanitation or water-supply of any kind. 

The majority of country-dwellers, however, are settled smallholder 
and agricultural workers, who live for the most part in villages of 
baked mud-huts of a kind already familiar in Persepolis and othe 
cities of ancient times. Little advance seems to have been made 
since those periods in houses or household equipment, while the 
standard of living is probably lower. Some of the huts are jug 
one-room dwellings with no furniture and a few straw mats on the 
floor. The better-off peasants have a homestead enclosed by a wall 
which contains a stable for the sheep and goats and for an occasional 
cow, and a sleeping-hut with an alcove in which the hand-spun and 
hand-woven rugs and quilts are kept during the day. Sometimes ip 
the mountains, where the dwellings are made of stone, there are two 
stories—the bottom room being in the nature of a vault which keeps 
cool in the hottest summer. An outdoor oven with a domed top is 
used for baking the flat, unleavened Persian bread. Not only has 
no progress been made with domestic architecture, but the woollen 
rugs that the more prosperous houses have on their floors are made 
from wool spun, not on a spinning-wheel, but on spindles identical 
with those which have been unearthed from tombs §,000 years old, 

In most parts of the country no rent is paid, but a proportion 
the crops, varying according to the amount of capital, tools and 
animals supplied by the landlord, is claimed by him. This may 
amount to anything from 20 per cent to 80 or 90 per cent. Agricul- 
tural production is very meagre, and the land available for cultiva- 
tion is small—only land within reach of the few rivers or mountain 
streams and the irrigation system based on them. It must be re 
lised that the greater part of Persian territory is either rocky moun- 
tain or desert or land which, while not actually desert, is continually 
short of water. The irrigation system used is mostly one going back 
to ume immemorial, quanats or tunnels conveying water from under- 
ground springs a distance of several miles. In addition to lack of 
water, methods of agriculture and equipment are still extremely 
prim.-tive. Small wooden ploughs, more like sticks than blades in 
shape, are dragged by oxen. The wheat is gathered with a sickle, 
and winnowed on a threshing-floor. It is unlikely that much can 











be done to improve the position of the peasant until schemes of 
modern irrigation requiring many millions in capital are carried out 
Here is a chance for an international loan; but there seems little 
sign of it at present. Even a piped water-supply for Teheran itself 
has only just been decided on. 

The result of the low standard of living is that the people are 
poorly cle nently under-nourished, living mainly on 
unleavened bread and on cucumbers and dates in their season. There 
are almost no social services. Disease is rife. The infant death-rate 
is said everywhere in Iran to be something in the realm of 8004 


thousand (while our own is forty-three), though this must be an 
exaggeration. But even the report of the official Middle East Supply 
Organisation guesses it to be about s00 a thousand. This, together 
with that of Iraq, is higher than any other known infant death-rate 
in the world. Adults also suffer from many debilitating diseases, 
including syphilis, smallpox and typhus. In addition, there is a 
immensely high incidence of eye-disease_ especially trachoma. I was 
informed that among children it is not much less than roo per cent 
If not treated, which is usually the case, it often leads to blindness. 
Where it is treated with daily injections of silver aitrate, as in a few 
nursery schools started by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in Abadan, 
a cure can be effected in two or three years. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that the development of health set 
vices is an imperative need. How is it to be done? There are about 
1,700 doctors in Iran, but about 1,000 of these practise in Teheran. 
Life in the villages is dull, poor and unproductive to the qualified 
young doctor, and he thus refuses to go there or to the smal] towns 
The same applies to the midwife or nurse. Nurses’ work is compl 
cated by the refusal of Mahommedan families to allow their daughters 
to live away from home. Two very interesting experiments have, 
however, been initiated by the Ministry of Health at Shiraz, which 
may bring about a better state of affairs. Corresponding rather t 
our Emergency Training Colleges for teachers, a four-year cours 
for doctors (or rather “health officers”) and a two-year course fo 
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they fell to one-half of the voters on the register in rural districts 
of the western zones. If Germany between the Oder and the western 
frontiers is taken as a whole, about two-thirds of the voters on the 
incomplete register participated in the elections, That is about 56 
per cent. of a complete register of adults. 

A further fact should not be overlooked. The political parties had 
to submit to differential treatment in the four zones. In the Sovie 
zone—with the exception of Berlin—the orthodox Social Democrats 
could not submit candidates for election, while the eastern zone fusion 
of Left-wing Social Democrats with the Communist Party into the 
Social Unity Party has not been carried out in the western half of 
Germany. An appreciable number of Social Democrats in the 
eastern zone and of Leftist Socialists in the western zones, therefore, 
probably abstained, because they could not vote for a candidate to 
their liking. The majority of the Lander adopted a complicated 
electoral system, combining the British constituency principle with 
proportional representation as applied under the Weimar Constitu- 
tion, In every one-man constituency the candidate obtaining the 
highest number of votes was declared elected, whether he represented 
a minority or majority of the votes cast. Considerable minorities 
however, transferred from the one-man constituencies to a 
national pool. As a rule two-thirds of the members of the Lander 
parliaments were elected in the constituencies, and the remaining 
third of the available seats was apportioned between the parties 
according to their share of minority votes in the national pool. 

The elections have produced in Northern Germany—Schleswig- 
Holstein and Hamburg—working majorities for the Social Democrats 
and in South Germany clear majorities for — Christian Democrats 
Christian Socialists. In the provincial areas of the eastern zone 
the Socialist Unity Party secured a slight preponderance over the 
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Christian Democrats and the Liberals, while in Berlin the Social 

Democrats regained their traditional lead. The types of government 

formed after these elections are threefold: majority party govern- 
s, coalitions gees the two strongest parties, and, in Land 
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trated on the interests of their very limited number of supporters. 
Although in future working agreements between parties will in some 
cases be unavoidable, every German adherent of parliamentary 


the 
ons 


government that Lander will be spared the proverbial 
“misery of weak coaliti ”—that most hall-mark of 
German domestic politics between 1919 and 1933. 

If the Lander can outgrow the phase of government 
and produce more clear-cut election results like Schleswig-Holstein, 
where moderate Social Democrats formed a majority party govern- 
ment under Herr Liidemann (an experienced former Prussian 
minister of finance), the outlook for parliamentary government is 
propitious. The returning prisoners of war, who, in Great Britain, 
in Western Europe, in Italy and in the Middle East, have had an 
opportunity to widen their horizons and to appreciate the inter- 
national aspects of some of the most urgent domestic problems of 
Germany—food and housing scarcities and the economic breakdown 
—are bound to infuse into the strongest parties, the moderate Social 
amene and the various shades of Christian Democrats, a new 
spirit and outlook, which will overcome the parish-pump point of 
view and the tendency to indulge in self-pity. This group, imiued 


hopes 
unfortunate 
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with common-sense, will numerically be strong enough to secure a 

clear working majority for one of the two moderate parties in more 

than one of the Lander, where coalitions are at present unavoidable. 
Lack of interest in the last elections was to a great extent 

by the food crisis, for elec did not see how they could 

solve this their most urgent problem by partici i tions 

ona pr vincial level. The future extent of I nsi- 
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of the polls at the next elections, German responsibility for shaping 
the conditions of everyday life is bound to stimulate the interest of 
the average elector in the working of the political system, and will 
The Economic Council, drawn from the 
instituted by the joint Anglo-American 
this direction. 


secure his co-operation. 
Lénder parliaments and 
declaration of May 29th, is an important step in 
Intelligent Germans of al] age-groups are now beginning to under- 
stand that parliamentary government is something more than a mere 
constitutional formula—that is expected to work a miracle. They 
discern the moral element involved, summed up by Dean Inge in 
comments published in The Listener: “The chief reason democracy 
has broken down in so many countries is that foreigners have not 
learnt the virtue of toleration. There must be an underlying agree- 
ment on fundamentals if popular government is to survive.” The 
necessity of securing this “ agreement on fundamentals ” is now being 
accepted as the only antidote to fanaticism and to a dangerous in- 
clination to split the electorate into an unworkable number of small 
parties—factions incapable of sinking their differences for the sake 
of the common good. 


DEVIL’S ISLAND 


By SIR ALEXANDER PATERSON 


a large number of her criminals to her colony of Guiana in 
South America has become duly and quite properly notorious 
throughout the world, and its abolition this year will be welcome to 
all lovers of humanity. It was an integral part of the French penal 
system, which rests very largely on the old Napoleonic Code. A 
special sentence had to be passed by the Court on a criminal before 
he could be sent to Guiana, and the name attached to this sentence 
betrayed the attitude of mind on which the whole system rested. In 
the legal language of France it was a sentence of relégation. The 
He was relegated, set 
on one side, put on the shelf out of the way. The men thus torn 
away from their family, social and economic life and despatched to 
the unknown for an indefinite period comprised two different streams 
of offenders. Petty recidivists against whom a string of convictions 
could be proved, just the sneak thieves of Paris streets, were eligible 
for a sentence of relegat The second stream comprised those who 
had committed serious crimes of robbery or violence, for whom a 
a central prison in France was not con- 
sidered sufficiently severe. The penal settlement in Guiana, it will 
be remembered, not only serves Metropolitan France, but is part of 
the system of justice that prevails throughout the whole of the French 
Empire. It contains, therefore, a large number of Arabs from Africa, 
and some Chinese from the Far East, with small groups of men from 
Madagascar and the West Indies. These colonials are ordinarily very 
docile prisoners, and it was of interest to note that among the small 
number of those who had any hope of an early return from Guiana, 
a large proportion were not going to the France we know in 


io system maintained for many years by France of transporting 


man was not merely punished or imprisoned, 


sentence of detention in 


Europe. 

The French authorities in Paris gave me every facility to spend a 
long Easter holiday in the colony in 1937. I sailed for Cayenne as 
soon as I had finished my duties in Trinidad and British Guiana, 
and through the courtesy of the French Consul in Port of Spain I 
was able to interchange cables direct with the Governor of French 
Guiana. He bade me welcome to Cayenne, the capital of the colony, 
and to the penal establishments on the mainland, in the neighbour- 
hood of Cayenne, Maroni and St. Laurent, but said it would be 
very difficult to arrange for me to visit the convicts in the three 
islands that lay at some distance from the coast. With the habitual 
truculence of the British, I replied by cable to the effect that I was 
particularly anxious to visit the islands rather than the establishments 
on the mainland. Back came a courteous cable to the effect that 
while anxious to meet my wishes in every respect, in accordance 
with instructions from Paris, he regretted that visiting the islands 
involved travelling in very small boats through very rough seas. To 
that cable there was only one possible answer. “ British Commis- 
sioner prefers rough seas and small boats.” That brought the inter- 
change of cables to a close, and in due,course I went aboard a small 
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French steamer sailing down the coast of South America and Call 
at the capitals of the three Guianas. My fellow passengers included 
a company of Senegalese troops, who were going to relieve the parti. 
son guard at the penal settlement, and a number of convicts who 
had escaped in rafts and crazy craft to neighbouring colonies and 
were now being returned to the French penal authorities in Cayeny 
Sauntering down to the steerage bar in the evening, I found im 
friends returning to the colony gathered together, spinning yarns u 
coarse as their jokes, drinking incredible quantities of rum Gespite 
the sweltering heat. It was not so bad to belong to the “legion g 
the lost,” so long as you could find some rum and someone to pay 
for it. We may have been the worst men in the world in that dim 
steerage bar, with the sweat running down each nose and putting oy 
each cigarette. But we were by no means the most miserable. Only 
le bon Dieu knew what lay ahead of us. So why should we wor 
awhile? 
The general lay-out of the settlement consists of a very small head. 
quarters in Cayenne, large camps on the mainland at St. Laurent ang 
Maroni, and special clusters of men on the islands of Ile Royale, Ik 
St. Joseph and Ile au Diable, at some distance from the coast. The 
actual conditions of housing, clothing, feeding, &c., leave compar. 
tively little room for criticism, and I could discover no trace q 
brutality or bodily ill-treatment. It will save space if I quote some. 
what freely from my subsequent report to my French counterpart in 

Paris : — 

“No criticism of the material condition of these men is valid. by 
I do beg of you, my dear colleague, to believe me when I say the 
the spiritual despair of perpetual banishment among some thousan& 
of them afflicted me more sorely than anything I have ever known 
To see these battalions of men, sentenced without hope to die in, 
limbo of the tropics, not mercifully in an instant under -the sur 
blade of the guillotine, but yielding drop by drop of blood to the 


merciless mosquito, is enough to shake the sternest heart. They Joo 
straight ahead with those staring eyes and see nothing. They mov 
as men who have been long in Purgatory and know that only he 


2waits them They have lost faith in God, in France and in 


themselves. 

“TI have seen many men put to death in many countries ar 
many ways, and known that these things must be. Yet no v 
made me shudder like this sight of men allowed to rot in 
ind inanition. To kill men so slowly is to resort t 
custom 

The rest of the story may be told quickly. At Easter, 10938, 2 
year after my visit to the settlement, I took my report to the Ministy 
of Justice in Paris, accompanied by my friend Etienne Mantoux (now 
no longer alive) and his distinguished father. They had translated 
my report and in all my conversations in Paris acted as interpreters 
During that summer the French Government decided to abolish the 
system and passed a law to give effect to its decision. Unhappil 
the decision was cancelled, and within a year the ship, known as ‘li 
Bagne,’ which was employed for this purpose only, sailed again with 
a heavy human cargo of despairing men. But now there is better news, 
The Government has reached a final decision that shal] not be shaken 
By the end of this year no convicts will be left in Guiana, and there- 
after no more are to be sent. So this sordid chapter in the histor 
of man’s inhumanity to man is closed for ever. 

When I stepped ashore at Cayenne on Good Friday, 1937. ther 
seemed to be every suggestion of Gethsemane and Calvary, but no 
thought or promise of redemption and resurrection. It seemed 4 
grim place in which to spend Easter, and to provide a strange setting 
for our Easter Communion.  Striding down the main street d 
Cayenne on Easter morning I came face to face with Charles Palpant 
a young officer of the French Salvation Army, who lived for years in 
the settlement, maintaining a little homestead on the hillside, 
where he grew a few flowers and vegetables and gathered 
round him a group of the younger men who had not surrendered 
themselves to the bestiality of convict life. He was impressive becaust 
he was the cleanest and fittest man in the whole place. We spent the 
day in his little homestead. He apologised for the simplicity of his 
hospitality. He gave all he had, a slice of seed cake and a boitle d 
sweet effervescent lemondde. It was an Easter Communion that I can 
never forget, transcending all the ritual and doctrine and liturgy with 
which we are so apt to cloak our Christian faith. Thousands @ 
French criminals had to go to Guiana to learn what hell was like. | 
had to go to Cayenne to know what Christ was like. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD 


HE Port of London Authority, as we know—or as we ought to 

know—is a statutory undertaking, publicly owned, self-governing 
and self-supporting. As an institution, it represents an interesting 
and instructive compromise between nationalisation and capitalism ; 
jt is a perfect example of the public utility corporation. The area 
over which it rules is enormous ; its functions are various, intricate 
and of immense importance. Its authority extends over seventy 
miles of the River Thames, from a point below Teddington Lock 
to an imaginary line drawn from Havengore Creek in Essex to 
Warden Point in Kent. It possesses five well-equipped docks between 
London Bridge and Tilbury, covering an area of 4,183 acres, with a 
water area of 712 acres and with 44 miles of quayage. ‘The Port 
deals normally with something like 62 million net register tons of 
shipping and 44 million tons of impert and export cargo. More than 
one-third of Great Britain’s overseas trade is dealt with in the Port 
of London. In the Royal Docks alone there are eleven miles of 
deep-water quays ; these docks can claim, with their 237 acres of 
water, to be the largest enclosed docks in the world. The value 
of its properties is estimated to exceed thirty-nine million pounds. 
Such statistics, although most impressive, are apt to be bewildering. 
On a fine June morning Jast week I sat upon a deck-chair in the 
sunshine mugging up these facts from a neat little folder with which 
I had been supplied. The yacht ‘St. Katharine’ was moored at 
Tower Pier. We had been invited by Sir John Anderson, chair- 
man of the P.L.A., to spend a day visiting rhe vast enterprises which 
he and his colleagues control. At 10.30 precisely the ropes were 
cast off, a bell tinkled in the engine room, and the ‘ St. Katharine’ 
began to throb with life. The grey mass of the Tower of London, 
with its sad little windows, slid slowly past us; the sunshine was 
shadowed momentarily as we slipped under Tower Bridge. What 
would all these statistics look like when I saw them in terms of 
ships and quays and cranes? 

* . * * 


My mind sped ‘back to a night in 1940 when, returning late from 
Westminster, I had seen the eastern sky shine scarlet and orange 
in the glow of flames. The outline of Tower Bridge showed sharp 
and black against the conflagration ; even so must Pepys have gazed 
in horror at the destruction of the city that he loved. Yet on this 
fine June morning seven years later it was not an impression of 
disaster that was conveyed ; it was an impression of forceful re- 
covery. A warehouse here and there showed blank windows against 
the sky; from time to time one would see piles of rubble and 
flattened sites ; but one was impressed, not so much by the vast 
areas which had been ruined, but by the amount that had been 
reconditioned or remained. There was the ‘ Prospect of Whitby,’ 
a little lonely perhaps, but still retaining its Charles Dickens look. 
That murky aperture in the wharf marked the exit of the Regent’s 
Canal, whose waters, having sparkled gaily past the lawns and 
laburnums of Regency London, ended dolefully in Thames-side mud. 
And then suddenly the majestic frontage of Greenwich Hospital 
opened its perspectives, giving us a white glimpse of the Queen’s 
House and of the dome of the Observatory above. Past Millwall 
Docks we glided, past the East India Docks, past Silvertown and 
Woolwich, and eventually we reached the Royal Docks, the Victoria 
Dock, the Albert Dock, the King George V Dock. And there, by a 
little gateway into a lock, we entered. 


* * * * 


Our little yacht slipped easily through the lock, through which, 
I was told, the ‘ Mauretania’ had once crept with only eight inches 
of space to spare. And then we found ourselves in the wide succes- 
sion of internal docks, and the silence of our passage down the 
Tiver was changed to the clangour and clatter of an enormous fac- 
tory. Two hundred and four ships, I was informed, were in the 
Port of London that morning ; in the docks themselves there were 
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as many as eighty-six ships of five thousand tons or over. There 
to our right was the ‘ Highland Princess’ of the Royal Mail Line, 
gay and powerful ; there at the end of the dock was her sister-ship 
the “Highland Monarch,’ with painters busy on her sides. There 
was the * Maloja,’ being refitted after serving as a troopship ; there 
was the ‘ Pilcomayo’ freighted with coffee from Brazil ; and there 
the ‘ American Farmer,’ her funnels gay with striped red and blue, 
having well survived her salvage. Rows of cars were parked along 
the quay side, freight trains jangled and shunted, men on bicycles 
and large red trams waited patiently for the swing bridges to 
close, and dock superintendents, with ledgers in their hands, stood 
watching with poised pencils. Upon each quay the cranes reared 
their delicate necks, packed as close to each other as spiles in a 
spile fencing, and dominated by the ‘London Mammoth,’ which 
can lift a load of 150 tons. Around us rose the clatter of hammers 
beating upon iron. Here were a group of men riveting an enormous 
boiler with terrific din; here, perched high upon small wooden 
slings, were other men striking violent blows upon the resounding 
expanse of a large funnel ; and as an undertone to all this the cranes 
jostled and hummed, the freight trains jangled. Slung up there 
upon a lonely board a man, with a small pot of paint hanging from 
his swing, was patiently daubing the sides of a great yellow funnel. 
The great ships towered motionless above us ; dark faces here and 
there stared out of port-holes; from time to time our own engine 
bell would tinkle as we turned ; and behind the large iron facades 
were rows of untenanted cabins, with their bunks showing steel 
mattresses, and pink silk shades to their reading-lamps. 


* + * * 


Slowly we slid our of the lock again and into Gallions Reach. A 
silence fell upon the ‘ St. Katharine’ and we descended to the saloon 
to eat. When we came up on deck again we were approaching Til- 
bury ; a tang of sea-weed was in the air and on each side of us 
spread the sunlit fields of Kent and Essex. And then we turned 
back again and sped swiftly in the afternoon sunshine back to Tower 
Pier. These successive contrasts between noise and silence, between 
the inert and the active, between mobility and immobility, between 
placidity and action, always produce a confusion in the head. It 
was only later that I could arrange my bewildered impressions and 
interpret the succession of contrasting images which I had absorbed. 
It is a valuable thing, I felt, that such vast enterprises should be 
entrusted to corporations publicly owned The Port of London 
Authority is composed of eighteen elected representatives of ship- 
owners, merchants and other users of the Port and of ten represen- 
tatives appointed by Government Departments and by public bodies. 
They have power to choose their own chairman and vice-chairman. 
It is surely a wise thing to place the control of such a vast public 
utility service in the hands of experts who are representative of the 
interests, both governmental and commercial, which are so directly 
involved. It is a method and a solution which I for one should wish 
to see more widely applied. The national importance of this great 
service is too determinant to permit of competing private interests ; 
the technical nature of its problems render it unsuited to purely 
departmental administration. An-excellent compromise has been 
devised. 

* * * * 


But that was not the only impression which I gained. I felt that 
the Port of London, with its vast installations, will, whatever happens, 
remain a vital international asset, a central channel for the inter- 
change of goods and services. I felt that it constituted a symbol of 
the national wealth which we shall one day recover ; a symbol more- 
over of that energy and skill which in the past has rendered us the 
foremost of all mercantile and sea-faring races, and which in the 
future will gradually restore to us something at least of our old 
prosperity and power. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE CINEMA 
“ Stallion Road" (Warner). “ Dual Alibi" (London Pavilion). 


Mr. RONALD REAGAN owns a stallion ranch in California. Miss Alexis 
Smith owns the ranch next door. Mr, Zachary Sco; is the novelist 
friend of the former. Patti Brady is the kid sister of the latter. And 
of course there are the horses All of them, including the horses are, 
frankly, pretty boring ; in fact although I have a soft corner in my 
heart for any animal, however dumb, I should say the horses are 
the most boring of the lot. They have one or two snorting gallops 
across the skyline, and a nice splashy canter in the sea, but other- 
wise they spend their time lying down, mortally sick. Never were 
ranches so riddled with disease. No sooner has Mr. Reagan brewed 
some potion which hoists one horse onto its feet than another droops 
down and assumes the horizontal. 

It is true that Mr. Reagan has to discover a serum that will cure 
anthrax, that his sense of duty regarding a neighbour’s cattle, also 
sick, causes him to lose Miss Smith’s love as well as her Sultan, 
and that eventually he will get the dread disease himself ; but from 
an entertainment point of view the more utilitarian part of a vet's 
life leaves much to be desired. Mr. Reagan’s romantic side too, 
though undeniably bearing the stamp of authenticity, is not particu- 
larly entertaining. Although he does not actually study Miss Smith’s 
teeth, nor feel her hocks he undoubtedly loves her more as a rider 
than as a woman, and she adopts a similar attitude towards him. Like 
all horsy people they talk of nothing but horses, their beauty, breeding, 
skill, and of course their illnesses. That they are meant to be boring, 
seeing that they bore Mr. Scott so much, I know, but I also know it is 
an artistic mistake to depict bores, particularly if it is done rather 
well. I was glad Zachary Scott got out of the triangle, for with 
his slick city ways and his rather endearing cynicism he would never 
have lasted long in that fresh horse-scented air. Why, he couldn’t 
even ride! To give him his due he didn’t expect his romance to 
last more than a week or two, and he packed his bags without sur- 
prise and faded quietly out, leaving the two ranchers to discuss the 
spavins, and to dream, perhaps, of little foals to come. 

. 7 7 


Dual Alibi is a British film, but not I fear one that will act as a 
thorn in Hollywood’s tender flesh, or as a spur to its endeavours ; 
and what is so provoking is that, had the direction, casting and photo- 
graphy been better, it might have done both. The film concerns 
twins—two indistinguishable French trapeze artistes played by Mr. 
Herbert Lom—a circus manager jovially performed by Mr. Ronald 
Frankau, a wicked publicity man Mr. Terence de Marney, his 
girl friend Miss Phyliis Dixey, and a winning ticket in the Loterie 
Nationale. While the twins are swinging about above a Blackpool 
audience, the publicity man steals their ticket and decamps to Paris 
with the perfidious Miss Dixey, there to live the sort of life con- 
comitant with a white fedora and a sable-collared coat. The twins 
pursue, and one of them (but which?) shoots Mr. de Marney_ finally, 
the French courts having been unable to prove culpability, hanging 
his innocent brother by mistake at the conclusion of their trapeze act. 
A macabre tale, and one which, had it been handled differently, 
could have been poignant. 

But Dual Alibi, to my mind, is wholly marred by the insistency 
of its divergences from reality, from things as they are. If only, 
ah if only, England had a state lottery! How can anyone, for 
example, believe in the existence of people who, in every way 
resembling characters in a French courtroom, nevertheless talk pidgin 
English ? I have never witnessed the unveiling of Miss Dixey 
but now that I have seen her acting, apparelled and vocal, on the 
screen, I can only faithfully presume her success on the stage was 
based on her having more to her than now meets the eyes, and 
less of her than now meets the ear. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


CarRLO ZECCHI, who conducted the London Philharmonic Orchestra at 
the Albert Hall on June 4th, is a new name in this country. His pro- 
gramme was well designed and reasonable in Jength—an overture, 
a concerto and a (very large) symphony—and he obviously knew the 
music extremely well. It is, of course, a commonplace for con- 
ductors not to use scores nowadays, but Signor Zecchi really seemed 
not to need his. Beethoven’s G major piano concerto is a test piece 
for pianists, and not many steer clear of violent rhetoric or simple 
superficiality, both of which are out of place. Moura Lympany 


certainly verged on the superficial. The first movement was always 
neat and tigh:, without that wide variation in mood which the music 
demands ; the piano did not sigh its answers to the strings jn the 
slow movement nor rocket away with the German equivalent of 
Rossini’s brio in the last. Like so many modern performances, jt 
was inoffensive, a “ good average,” and for Beethoven that will not 
do. Signor Zecchi’s treatment of the Oberon overture was singu- 
larly perverse and seemed designed, as Grove puts it donnishly of 
Tchaikovsky, ad captandum. What else explains the abnormal slow. 
ness of the introduction and the stagy accelerando and ritardando 
throughout? Schubert’s enormous C major symphony, on the other 
hand, he rode on rather too tight a rein ; for this is not a symphony, 
but a fantasia on a succession of soul-stealing tunes, one of the 
greatest monuments of melody in the whole range of music, but as 
a symphony—that is to say, a building—rambling and sometime 
almost ramshackle. What matter of that? Only take it easily, enjoy 
it and let Austrian Gemiitlichkeit—even Schlamperei—go unrebuked 
by academical Prussianism. 
o * * * 

Dame Myra Hess belongs to the generation to whom it still seemed 
respectable for an artist to have a well-defined personality. She was 
bred in the German Romantic tradition and the most German and 
Romantic music—that of Schumann—is what she plays best. Ir js 
virtually impossible for pianists of a later generation to play this 
music. Warmth, fantasy, the confiding and even the arch manner, 
capricious tenderness, poetic melanchcly—what do they know of 
these who only Bartok know? The high spot of Dame Myra’s con- 
cert at the Albert Hall on June sth was the Albumblatter, in which 
she rang the changes on these fascinating and almost obsolescent 
qualities with a personal virtuosity as well as a musical skill which 
would be an object lesson to any young pianist who wishes to play 
Schumann’s music other than the Etudes Symphoniques, the Fantaisie 
and perhaps the G minor sonata. It is a measure of her complete 
absorption in the German Romantic world that Mozart’s A major 
sonata sounded almost monotonously golden-toned and noble, and 
Chopin’s B flat minor sonata Jacked the fire, the heroic grace and 
breeding of that least bourgeots of composers. 

o 7 * * 

The Ballets des Champs Elysées at the Winter Garden Theatre 
are giving Stravinsky’s feu de Cartes. This music has been ver 
little played in England, and to hear it with the ballet is to realise 
how superior music conceived for the purpose is to the adapted 
symphony or orchestral piece, to which we are so used. Feu de 
Cartes is a fascinating spectacle, as near to the classical as this com- 
pany can safely go, I suspect. Les Rendezvous, a fantastic nightmare 
of sex and suicide, has some powerful and beautiful moments, and 
Jean Babilee (an excellent Joker in Jeu de Cartes) does some skilful 
character dancing as the Dostoievskian Hunchback. 


MARTIN COOPER. 
ART 


FULL-SCALE exhibitions by Edward Burra are not so frequent that 
one can afford to miss his new show at the Leicester Galleries, 
although many of the pictures are familiar. More directly and more 
immediately, perhaps, than that of any other English painter, his 
development has reflected the convulsions and disintegrations of the 
last twenty years. Until the mid-thirties he depicted, in the manner 
of George Grosz, the corruption and degeneracy of society in a long 
series of repulsive compositions based on low life in the Latin under- 
world. Under the dual impact of Surrealism and the overwhelming 
tragedy of the Spanish war, his social comment ceased to be satiric 
and became broadened and deepened by a new solemnity. The vast 
conflict of our time has since charged his work with violence and 
menace. Although the sun-baked ruins ga.e way to_the green fields 
of England, Death still stalked abroad in a blood-red cloak. And 
though his recent landscapes of the marshes round his native Rye 
seem at first to be conceived in a spirit of peace, one sees, a moment 
later, that fear, black and naked, is down in the corner in a trilby hat 

hese extraordinary works, sultry, fantastic, perverse, tragic, obey 
no rules. Their violent emotional impact is achieved by an intellec- 
tually-controlled, lengthy, even laborious technique in a medium 
which, as every schoolboy knows, is fluent and rapid, and never to be 
used on the colossal scale that Burra employs. The emotive organi- 
sation in depth is similarly intellectual in treatment. Background 
and foreground, equally clear-cut in the light of imagination, art 
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disposed without favour on the same two-dimensional plane. The 
perspectives derive from Chirico ; the precise minutiz from Dali ; 
the mandril-faced and bird-beaked figures from Wyndham Lewis ; 
the landscape (look at the grass in No. 33) in large measure from the 
brothers Nash; the peculiar, tait immobility of the composition 
recalls the charged atmosphere of Fuseli; the debt to Spain, to 
El Greco, Zurbaran 2nd to Goya is equally pronounced. Yet Burra 
is so isolated and individual a painter, his conviction so complete, 
that the resultant fusion is terrifying in its thunderous power. 
* * 7 * 


To Burra’s bold yet meticulous composition, a more complete 
foil than that of Claude Rogers’s recent paintings at the same galleries 
could hardly be imagined—gentle, intimate, sometimes downright 
sentimental. (Consider the greys and blue-mauves of No. 61, Vauxhall.) 
Rogers’s tremulous search for form is in direct contrast to the harsh 
statements in the next room. No catastrophe here, but London and 
East Anglia seen through genuine, origina! Euston Road spectacles. 
Among the pictures I liked best were Nos. 43 and 53—The Cottage 
Bedroom and Bloomsbury Under Snow. 


* o + * 


Mention must be made of two interesting Arts Council exhibitions 
which are now on tour. One, of the Norwich School, having been 
seen at Worthing, will move on to Folkestone, Bath, Lincoln, Guild- 
ford and Plymouth. The other, of English Romantic Art, has been 
chosen with care and discrimination by that arch-prophet of the 
romantic movement, Mr. Geoffrey Grigson, and, by the new juxta- 
positions it achieves, may well shed new light on this most exciting 
period. From Templenewsam, this exhibition is going to Hull, 
Harrogate, Derby, Cardiff and Bristol. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


THERE are some good Mozart recordings this month. The E flat 
horn concerto, played by the Philharmon:a Orchestra conducted by 
Walter Siisskind and with Dennis Brain playing the solo part 

Columbia), is fresh and vivacious and very well played, though the 
solo part seems a little over amplified and occasionally out of focus. 
The Hungarian Quartet’s D minor quartet (K.421) 1s beautifully 
balanced and restrained, with no underlining of the romantic 
melancholy such as is all too common, and the tempo of the last 
movement, which seems at first almost too deliberaie, is justified 
by the increased poignancy which it gives to the music (H.M.V.). 
Yehudi Menuhin and his sister have recorded Brahms’s D minor 
violin sonata (H.M.V.) as one would expect, with hardly a blemish. 

Of orchestral records, Shostakovich’s Sixth Symphony by the Pitts- 
burg Symphony Orchestra under Fritz Reiner (Columbia) is beauti- 
fully played, though there will perhaps not be any who will sit 
out the immensely long opening movement (Largo) or wait for the 
incredible triviality of the last. Sir Malcolm Sargent and ihe Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra and Choirs have made an interesting recording 
of Fauré’s Pavane (Columbia), a period piece of the kind which won 
Fauré the reputation of indolent charmeur, but interestingly scored 
by him or a friend or pupil?). For orchestral brilliance there is a 
breathtaking Vespri Siciliani overture by the Augusteo Orchestra 
under de Sabata (H.M.V.) and an attractive Rosenkavalier Suite by 
the Hallé under Barbirolli (both H.M.V.). In a lighter vein, the 
Coppélia records by the Royal Opera House Orchestra under Con- 
stant Lambert (Columbia) are very good value. 

The best of the keyboard recordings is a single disc of Arturo 
Michelangeli (H.M.V.), with an Albéniz Malaguena on one side and 
a Catalan Song and Dance by Mompou on the other. It would be 
difficult to improve on this playing for purity of tone and line and 
subtle rhythmic sense. Moiseiwitsch’s recordings of Mussorgsky’s 
Pictures at an exhibition seemed rather unequal to me, and in any 
case it is hard not to prefer the orchestral version by Ravel. Fernando 
Germani has recorded César Franck’s Chorale No. 3, and if you 
like French organ music you will like that. All these are H.M.V. 

The plum of the vocal records is unquestionably Silveri’s Credo 
from Otello (Columbia), magnificent in tone and dramatic power, 
if not quite fully matured in subtlety of expression and characterisa- 
tion. Jenny Tourel’s Rondo from Cenerentola (Columbia) is very 
accomplished and fluent, but I feel it lacks the incisiveness and glitter 
essential to this most Italian of réles. Aksel Schiétz’s six songs from 
Schubert’s Schéne Miillerin are beautifully sung, but rather insuffi- 
ciently characterised. Gerard Souzay’s recording of two Fauré 
songs—Aprés un réve and En sourdine—(Decca) are models of style 
and diction, and the quality of his voice is both beautiful in itself 
and admirably suited to the music. MarTIN Cooper. 
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ON THE AIR 


It may be only my fancy, but I seem to detect at the moment a 
certain feeling of emptiness, an atmosphere of bereavement, among 
those of my friends who are regular listeners to the B.B.C. pro- 
grammes. The reason is, of course, that the cruel and unfeeling 
potentates who arrange these matters have decreed that Jtma must 
be taken from us until September. How they think the country is 
to get through the summer without its weekly dollop of Tommy 
Handley, Colonel Chinstrap and Mona Lot I cannot imagine. But 
presumably they have duly estimated and provided against the reper- 
cussions which may be expected to follow theiz high-handed inter- 
ference with a national institution—for Itma has become a great deal 
more than a mere radio programme. It has almost established itself 
as a national habit, like football pools, beer-drinking or damning the 
Government. Indeed, I am sometimes inclined to think that its 
continued success is in great part due to ‘ts having become a habir, 
because it seems to me that Itma, like a great many other rhings, 
is not quite what it used to be. If I dared to raise my voice amid 
the general chorus of weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth, I 
might be tempted to suzgest that a holiday for Itma is not, on the 
whole, such a bad thing after all. 


* a * * 


Tommy Handley magnficently preserves his incredible vitality and 
gusto ; Colonel Chinstrap is an unfailing joy ; Francis Worsley, the 
producer, and the rest of the team maintain the terrific pace which is 
an essential element in Itma’s effectiveness. But the characters which 
inhabit Tomtopia today seem to me to lack the richness and depth 
of those endeared to us of old. The Gramophone Man and the 
Spoonerist—each lapsus linguae carefully and tiresomely elucidated 
by the Governor himself—are a poor exchange for, say, Mrs. Mopp 
and the Levantine vendor of “ feelthy ” postcards, whose valedictory 
pledge, “I go—I come back,” has been so callously disregarded. 
Perhaps it is unreasonable, as well as ungrateful, to expect Ted 
Kavanagh and his colleagues to maintain the pristine freshness and 
the fert.lity of invention which characterised their scripts of five or 
six years ago, but there has, I think, been a definite deterioration in 
quality during recent months. Like the Diver, whose weekly appear- 
ance used to be a feature of the programme, Itma is “going down 
now, sir.” A certain rather mechanical rigidity seems to have taken 
the place of the crazy logic and the gay inconsequence of the old 
Itma. Let us hope that after a well-earned holiday September will 
bring a refreshed and rejuvenated Itma to enliven our cold and 
cheerless firesides during the coming winter. 

* * . * 


If we have temporarily lost Itma, we have gained a weekly causcrie 
by J. B. Priestley, and so far as one listener is concerned the gain 
outweighs the loss. Under the general title of Pot Luck, Mr. Priestley 
is to “air his impressions, views, opinions and prejudices” (as the 
Radio Times puts it) on anything and everything urder the sun. 
Ever since he did a remarkable series of Sunday evening Postscripts 
during the war—and scored such a success ihat the B.B.C. took fright 
and hurriedly removed him from the air—Mr. Priestley has been 
recognised as a master of the microphone manner. His style is 
exactly right—friendly in tone, apparently casual, with just that 
informal, conversational air that makes all the difference between 
competence and mastery so far as broadcasting is concerned. His 
first talk, on Sevenpenny Teas, lasted only seven minutes, but it 
combined delightful evocations of some of the vanished joys of yester- 
day with shrewd criticism of doctrinaire planning. Mr. Priestley 
seems to me the ideal choice for a radio columnist. 


* = * * 


Last February Dylan Thomas returned to Swansea, bomb-shattered 
and snow-shrouded, on a pilgrimage in search of his youth. In 
Return Journey, which we heard in the Home Service on Sunday, 
he re-created his quest in a torrential flow of epithets and images 
that overwhelmed the ear and bludgeoned the mind into understand- 
ing and acceptance of a highly individual essay in autobiography. It 
was exceedingly effective, and it was good radio. “ Swimming out of 
his depth in a flood of words ” was the phrase he put into the mouth 
of one character to describe the Dylan Thomas of fifteen years ago. 
It might well stand for the Dylan Thomas of today—but he is no 
longer out of his depth. He has learned to swim, strongly and confi- 
dently, and he is thoroughly at home in his chosen element. 


L. C LAcwm 











LETTERS TO 
THE CHURCH IN FRANCE 


Sir,-—In his interesting article (in your issue of May 30th), which was 
inspired by, and borrowed its title from, that thought-provoking book 
La France Pays de Mission ?, Canon Roger Lloyd discussed the problem 
of how to bring the Gospel of Christ, Creator and Redeemer of man, 
to the masses of unbelieving workers, ignorant and suspicious of non- 
earthly matters and of supernatural teaching. These masses are, in 
Canon Lloyd’s words, “in modern times the most important section 
of a nation’s population.” He also sees clearly that on the christianising 
of these masses of industrial workers and not on the political manoeuvring 
and occasional political successes of Christian trade unions (in France 
and elsewhere on the Continent) will depend the cultural character of 
the coming new civilisation of Europe. That civilisation will certainly 
on the Continent be largely “ Socialistic” in structure and in character. 
Will it be a purely materialistic civilisation among which the Christians 
will live as an inarticulate minority in a spiritual ghetto if not in 
catacombs, or will it be a new, a different incarnation of the spirit of 
Christianity? 

The answer to this question will depend not on the conversion of 
individuals among those proletarian masses but on the conversion of their 
world. Again Canon Lloyd is right: “The true missionary strives to 
build up a genuinely native Church, which he can only do by claiming 
for Christ the whole communal culture of the region. His aim is, in fact, 
to baptise a whole culture.” Now, that is exactly the aim of the priests 
serving the Mission de Paris, founded by the late Abbé Godin, co-author 
with Abbé Daniel of the book Canon Lloyd praises so highly. Listen 
to one of them, Abbé Depierre, writing in that excellent French 
bi-monthly Esprit last year, in an issue (August-September) entirely 
given over to the problem: Monde Chrétien—Monde Moderne. “The 
Church,” he writes, “must be reconstituted locally: in the factory, in 
the living quarters, in the places where men work and in the places 
where they live.” 

These priests, of which Abbé Depierre is one, are not “ workers’ 
chaplains ”; they are not helpers of the parish priest performing parochial 
duties in proletarian districts. They are workers themselves, whose liveli- 
hood depends on their labour in factories and workshops. They share with 
their fellow workers their living quarters, their hours of leisure, their 
professional worries and hazards and their pleasures and recreations. They 
are “ prétres en veston,” priests in working men’s clothes. They have 
become truly part of “the whole communal culture of the region” in 
which they live and work. Nothing ecclesiastical or pastoral adheres to 
them among men suspicious of all forms of patronage. And among a 
community to whose spirit of practical charity and ready helpfulness 
for each other they frequently testify, they are not even easily recognisable 
by their “loving one another.” These worker-priests, all-out to baptise 
the communal culture of the proletarian masses, have also accepted its 
present manifestations and its hopes and desires for the future. They 
march in processions demonstrating solidarity with the human aspirations 
of Spaniards and Chinese, Italians and Germans, Russians or Annamites. 
They see in this the faith and hope, as yet unbaptised, in the brotherhood 
and solidarity of man everywhere. To them the “international of the 
human race,” when baptised, will be the Church universal. “ All real 
education demands that one treats others as what they should become, 
and this in turn demands as its base confidence in and true love for 
them all,” says Abbé Depierre. And he puts this question: “Why 
reproach to Marxists their desire for a terrestrial paradise, as if God 
hadn’t originally made the earth a paradise? As if the Saviour had not 
‘taken away’ the sin from the world?” 

In the workers’ world, says Father Depierre who lives in it, the 
great sin is the sin against the whole. The sin of “ refusing to join in 
the common effort, to remain outside the life-stream of charity which 
binds mankind.” For the men and women of that world a sin which 
is not at the same time a tort done their brethren or their cause is not 
a sin at all. This is the new moral law of the workers’ civilisation. Baptise 
it, and you will have the old moral law of the Christian community, 
when every Christian was his brother’s keeper and felt a collective 
responsibility for the moral mission of the Church. Because Christians 
lapsed from this moral-law, because they lost the sense of guilt when 
“sinning against the whole,” the world became the terrestrial hell which 
the workers’ civilisation hopes to turn into a terrestrial paradise. To 
the baptising of this workers’ civilisation Christians, priests and laymen, 
living among it, have dedicated their lives. According to Abbé Depierre’s 
own experiences they are not labouring in vain. But their difficulties 
are great. Not the least of them is the attitude of many Christians 


> 


who still believe that one can revive a Christian Europe in the sociological 
and economic pattern of a civilisation dying before our eyes. 


Christian 
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THE EDITOR 


Europe cannot hope nor should it strive for the restitution of its olg 

body, but for a new incarnation of its spirit. That incarnation cay 

only be the civilisation of tomorrow which we can see outlined today— 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ALBRECHT MONTGELAs, 
40 Maida Vale, W.9. 


THE BEST IN EDUCATION 


Sir,—Mr. W. W. Fletcher’s letter in The Spectator of June 13th appears 
to me to score a bull’s eye. The Education Act of 1944 sought to carry 
out all the possibilities of reform and advance together at once and to a 
high standard. The better approach, alike from the practical and the 
theoretical points of view, would have been to devote the first period of, 
say, seven years to the primary schools. Without a radical overhayj 
at that stage the secondary schools of all sorts will suffer from an intake 
of poorly-prepared children. Until the overhaul takes place, no one 
can tell ‘in what ratios the transfer to secondary schools should take place, 
The current estimate of 15 per cent. of the secondary entry as fit for 
grammar-school education would be found, probably, much too low, 
The continuing anxiety of multitudes of parents to have their children 
admitted to grammar schools is not all parental partiality. They suspect 
that the conditions in the primary schools are against their children’s 
chances. Many of these parents, too many of them, are almost certainly 
right. 

The deficiencies of the primary schools weaken the work of the 
secondary schools, and this weakening in turn is detrimental to the 
universities. To the question: “ What is wrong with education? ” there 
is a broad and simple answer which is a very large part of the truth, 
viz.: “The previous stage of education.” But the 1944 Act did not 
follow the regress back to the stage at which improvement can most 
effectively begin.—Yours faithfully, JoHN Murray. 

University College, Exeter. 


THE 1928 PRAYER BOOK 


S1r,—The following comments may be made on Mr. Thomson’s letter 
which appeared in your issue of June 6th. (1). The Act of Parliament to 
which he refers meant that no authority other than that of the Queen 
was required to make anyone’s tenure of any ecclesiastical office fully legal. 
It was a declaration that the Papal jurisdiction which Queen Mary had 
restored was at an end. (2). If Elizabeth and her advisers had thought 
it unnecessary to consecrate a bishop it is not easy to see why they took 
pains to have Matthew Parker consecrated as Archbishop of Canterbury 
as soon as possible. His predecessor died on November 19th, 1558. (3). 
To say that “no Catholic bishops were then available ” does not corte- 
spond with the real facts of history, except on the assumption that the 
word Catholic and Papal are interchangeable. This identification is not 
uncommon, but does not correspond with the real facts, either. (4). To 
say that unless a bishop has “complete control over the services of the 
churches in his diocese ” he can hardly be called a bishop at all indicates 2 
conception of the episcopal office which is not easy to defend. A bishop 
is not an autocrat, but a constitutional ruler, and his authority is paternal 
rather than magisterial. (5). Mr. Thomson’s final question: “By what 
lawful means could a clergyman who had received permission from his 
bishop to use the unauthorised Prayer Book of 1928 be prevented from 
doing so?” means nothing as it stands. No,answer could be given until 
the meaning of the word “unauthorised” in this connection had been 
determined, and the precise meaning of the phrase “lawful authority” 
ascertained. Then it would not, in all probability, arise. In any case, the 
form in which he puts it belongs to the world of writs, judgements and 
injunctions rather than to that of religious feeling, conscience and common- 
sense.—Yours faithfully, R. H. MALDEN. 
The Deanery, Wells, Somerset. 


FAITH AND MUSIC 


S1r,—My article on Brahms’s German Requiem was not meant as propa 
ganda of any kind but as a frank attempt to assess the religious quality 
of the music and the state of mind from which it sprang. Nothing 
was further from my mind than sneering at anyone—Bach, Brahms, 
Protestants or agnostics—and I am very sorry that I should have given 
that impression. What concerned me is a matter of plain fact. The 
truth or falsehood of any specifically Catholic or Protestant affirmation 
or denial is in itself irrelevant to the question; I am only concerned 
with the effect such an affirmation or denial has upon the composet. 
Mr. Beaumont Percival has read my article as a statement that Protes- 
tantism and agnosticism are identical, which is of course manifest 
nonsense. (As he referred me to the dictionary I looked up “ Protestant” 
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ia Fowler’s Pocket English Dictionary and found not a word about 
“affirming a truth,” as he led me to expect, but simply “of or belonging 
to any branch of the Western Church outside the Roman Communion.”) 
What I wrote was that “the Protestant believes much less about the 
future life, confesses himself more of an agnostic, than the Catholic, 
though he may believe in the reality of that life with complete con- 
yiction.” That I maintain to be a simple matter of fact. Newman’s 
Dream of Gerontius is a poetic dramatisation of Catholic dogma, and it 
gives 4 detailed account of the soul’s state after death. Brahms’s German 
Requiem, which incidentally I rate musically much higher than Elgar’s 
Dream of Gerontius, has not and cannot have the same dramatic intensity, 
for the burning question of the soul’s salvation does not arise, and the 
mood is one of philosophical speculation, with none of the personal 
urgency and drama of Elgar’s work. 

Of course, no agnostic could have written Messiah or the B minor mass. 
Handel and Bach wrote as Protestants who shared with their fellow 
Catholics a belief in the Christian scheme of redemption and the literal 
truth of the Gospel narratives (Messiah) as also in the statements of the 
Nicene creed (B minor mass). In Bach’s and Handel’s day Protestants 
were already, compared with Catholics, agnostic as far as the soul’s 
state after death was concerned (though they believed in hell) ; but now 
that agnosticism has spread further and on many quite fundamental points 
of the Christian faith the average educated Protestant is, in fact, an 
agnostic. When faced with the questions to which his grandparents found 
complete answers in the New Testament or the Nicene Creed, he simply 
professes ignorance ; he does not know the answer and doubts whether 
an answer can be given. Brahms was already far along this path, and 
that is why I wrote that his German Requiem has not the “ Protestant- 
Bachish ” quality, which presupposes the robust fundamental faith which 
Mr. Beaumont Percival so rightly lauds.—Yours, &c., 

51 Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 8. 


YOUTH IN GERMANY 


Sie,—Readers of The Spectator will be aware of conditions in Germany 
ind will know of the terrible feelings of despair that fill the hearts of the 
young people in that unhappy land. I have recently returned with a col- 
m a visit to the British zone, and I think that readers will be 
w that, despite the grim outlook, the position is not as hopeless 
yould at first appear. Conditions are bad—how bad can only be 
it first hand. Before our visit, we were fairly well informed on the 
it was not until we saw the conditions with our own eyes 
that we fully appreciated the reality. Yet, despite this, we were encour- 
aged by our visit, for we realised that the situation was not being ignored. 
Coaversations with those responsible for the youth work of the Control 
Commission revealed that they were not only fully alive to the seriousness 
of the situation but were anxious to relieve German youth from the 
claustrophcbia to which it had been subject during the tragic years since 
1933. After a full discussion, certain proposals for action were made, and, 
although the Youth Hostels Association is primarily responsible for the 
carrying out of the proposals, there is a fine opportunity for all who are 
intersted in Germany to participate. The proposals are in four parts and 
include : — 

(a) The sending of voluntary working parties of Youth Hostellers drawn 
from several countries to Germany to work side by side with young 
Germans in the rebuilding of their damaged Youth Hostels ; 

(b) The training in England at our Youth Hostels of a selected number 
of prospective German house-parents ; 

(c) The sending to Germany of a few English members to join in Youth 
Leaders’ Training Courses ; and 

d) The invitation to this country of a number of selected young 
Germans to live for a fortnight or more in English hostels and in private 
homes, and to work with our members, in order to gain a general insight 
into the democratic life and the running of our young people’s organisa- 
tions. The young German visitors have no negotiable money, and the 
expenses of their travel and keep must be borne by well-wishers in 
Britain The number to be invited will largely depend on the funds 
available 

Our members volunteering for work in Germany will pay all their own 
expenses, and the Youth Hostels Association will help all it can, but it is 
not in a position to bear the main financial burden, especially in regard to 
the last proposal (d) and would welcome contributions for this part of 
the work from any who wish to share in this opportunity of helping to 
build a better Germany. In commending this appeal to your readers, I 
should like to remind them that these proposals are not merely another 
item of relief service, but by providing some outlet for the energies of 
German youth, they offer the opportunity of making a positive contribu- 
tion to future world understanding and co-operation.—Yours faithfully, 

E. St. Joun CatTcuroo.. 

Youth Hostels Association, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
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SUICIDE AND INSANITY 


Sir,—With reference to Janus’s remarks on the practice of bringing in 
verdicts of “suicide while of unsound mind,” I think another reason for 
this is to be found in the rubric before “ The Order for the Burial of the 
Dead ” in the Book of Common Prayer. This reads “ There is to be noted 
that the Office ensuing is not to be used for any that die unbaptised, or 
excommunicate, or have laid violent hands upon themselves.”—Yours 
faithfully, Cecit L. G. HUTCHINGS. 
Goldhurst, Dobbins Lane, Wendover, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


Sir,—I have seen in your issue of June 13th, in A Spectator’s Notebook, 
reference to the verdict on the inquest of Mrs. Mavis Tate that she died 
while the balance of her mind was disturbed, and the suggestion that she 
knew what she was doing, but thought it wiser to take her life, with the 
comment: “Who will take it on him to say she was wrong?” To tha 
question surely the answer must be not only the whole of the Catholic 
Church but all believers in the Christian code of morality upon which 
the laws of this land are based.—Yours faithfully, 
Wilmington, Totland Bay, I.0.W. VIOLET HAMMERSLEY. 


TAKING ONE’S PLEASURES SADLY 
S1r,—On a recent Sunday evening in the middle of a heat-wave I attended 
a concert given in a famolis theatre not a mile from Charing Cross. A full 
orchestra and chorus under a well-known conductor promised well. 
Feeling that in such a case “distance lends enchantment,” I booked a 
so-called balcony seat, only to discover that “ balcony” on the Sabbath 
means “ gallery’ on week-days. At the half-way interval I and my fellow 
sufferers descended from “the gods” to seek a little (relatively) fresh air 
and possibly some cooling drink, only to find that all the theatre bars were 
closed, and therefore not even soft drinks or ices were obtainable. The 
only possible source of refreshment was a near-by public-house, which 
quickly overflowed with, I should say, less than 1 per cent. of the concert- 
goers—even assuming that any considerable number would have wished 
to go there. One could not help thinking how such conditions compare 
with those in any Continental city, and wondering why we still tolerate 
such a state of affairs in 1947, and still more what those hoped-for tourists 
from abroad will think.—Yours faithfully, H. Foster 

The Royal Institute of International Affairs, Chatham House, 10 St 
James’s Square, S.W. 1. 


THE BIBLE: A NEW TRANSLATION 


S1r,—Surely a word of congratulation and of thankfulness should be 
addressed to the Bishops of Durham and Truro for their promised new 
translation of the Bible. Our rapidly changing speech carries us evet 
farther and farther from 1611. The language of the Authorised Version, 
particularly to our younger folk, is archaic and has simply no contact 
whatever with the quick alert speech of today. The R.V., with its sith, 
attent, pransing, synchamine, wot, ensample, will not do. Moffatt, with 
glens, wolds, plenty soap, a heifer, Davidsburg, and ever-wavering shall 
and will, is inadequate. We want the best of these three versions and 
of the twentieth century, Weymouth, Knox, Fenton, Goodspeed and the 
rest, if the great messages of Old and New Testament are to solve our 
colossal problems. Education in England is starting out on a new path, 
but we place in the hands of our keen, able boys a book whose English, 
were they to copy it, would bring them a returned essay marked with a 
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zero. What can they make of “ Having in a readiness to revenge all 
disobedience, when your obedience is fulfilled” or “They zealously 


affect you, but not well ; yea, they would exclude you, that you might 
affect them” ? This cotton-wool English of a long-vanished past baffles 
and rebuffs them. We ask from our new benefactors one thing: intelligi- 
bility. What better guide can they have than the words of thesl6l11 
translators: “ Now what can be more auailable than to deliuer God's 
booke unto God’s people in a tongue which they understond? . For 
is the kingdom of God become words or syllables? Why shold we be in 
bondage to them if we may be free? "—Yours, &c., 
St. John’s House, Oxford. SypDNEY H. Moore. 
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GETTING TO KNOW BRITAIN 


Sir,—I am one of twenty-five Austrian students visiting this country on 
a British Council scheme. Being the first Austrian students able to do 
, and realising that information about foreign countries is one of the 
means of getting Austria out of the intellectual cage in which she has 
been for so long, we feel it our duty to give the fellow students we left 
behind as full a report on our visit as possible. This report is intended 
to contain two things ; one thing we can do ourselves, and another we 
cannot. Staying with families distributed all over this country we can 
put down first-hand impressions on what life is like in Britain to-day, 
but staying four weeks only we cannot give exact information on all 
aspects of this life, which would be a thing badly needed, not only by 
university students of English, but by examinees of the interpreter 
diplomas, school teachers and the great number of Austrians interested in 
British affairs. Compiling such a book out of books already existing would 
yield but dull results. Our idea is, therefore, to go back to first-hand 
living information put down in thousand-word articles by experts, not by 
big men with famous names, but “little” experts: a town mayor writing 
on British Administration, a London barrister on British Law, a house- 
wife on British Home Life, a sport fan on British Sports, etc. We are now 
trying to find people interested in writing the hundred articles or so 
needed (in English without pay), and I wondg whether you could help 
us in doing so by publishing this letter.—Yours faithfully, 
7 Queens Road, Weybridge, Surrey. GUNTHER NENNING. 


PARCELS FOR EUROPE 


Sir,—I am very glad to see Agnes Fry’s letter in your issue of June 6th, 
and I would like to add that Friends Relief Service purchases food not 
merely for Germany but for Austria and Poland as well. Donations will 
be very gratefully received as needs in all these countries are desperate. 
May I take this opportunity of adding that the need for clothing is second 
only to the need for food, and if any of your readers can help in this 
respect I would be grateful if they would send the result to Friends 
Relief Service, c/o Davies, Turner and Co., Ltd., St. Barnabas Hall, 
Pimlico Road, London, S.W. 1.—Yours sincerely, LETTICE JOWITT 
Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. (General Secretary.) 


sO 


Sir,—In a letter in your issue of 6th inst., it is stated that “ subscriptions 
sent to Friends Relief Society . . . can be received for immediate purchase 
of food for Germany.” On the other hand, we are assured that the meagre 
rations in Germany are due to a world shortage of food. Please explain 
how it is that the Friends can buy food to supplement rations, if our 
Government is unable to.—Yours faithfully, H. M. TAayLor. 

9 St. James’s Green, Southwold, Suffolk. 

[Parcels are made up from small Government surpluses of some foods— 
surpluses too small to permit of a general increase in the ration concerned 
in either Germany or this country.—Editor, THE SPECTATOR.] 


FIVE SHILLINGS A WEEK 


Sir,—By all means give German prisoners drama ; but it would do more 

to “mitigate asperities and bridge gulfs” if they were allowed a little 

more than 1}d. an hour, 5s. a week, for the work they do. I have had 

six working on my estate in the hot weather, and they worked really 

well. But the authorities take ls. 6}d. out of the Is, 8d. an hour I pay 

for them.—Yours faithfully, T. H. MINSHALL. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


THE “ PALL MALL GAZETTE” 


Sik,gIn your exceedingly kind reference to me you say, with regard to 
the book on that remarkably influential newspaper, the Pall Mall Gazette, 
which I have had in mind for some years, that I worked “more than 
half a century and more ago with Greenwood.” Although I am an 
octogenarian this was not so. I arrived at the Pall Mall Gazette after 
both Frederick Greenwood, its first editor, and John Morley, its second, 
had gone, and just after W. T. Stead’s Maiden Tribute of Modern 
Babylon. There is, I believe, only one other survivor of Stead’s regular 
editorial staff. May I take the opportunity of saying that if, among your 
many readers, there are any who can lend or put me in the way of 
getting the loan of letters from Greenwood or obtaining reminiscences 
of Greenwood or Morley when they were editors of the Pall Mall 
Gazette I shall be very grateful—I am, yours sincerely, 
Idbury Manor, Kingham, Oxford. J. W. RoBerTson Scortr. 





Sir William Beach Thomas is on a short holiday. 
His “Country Life” column will be resumed on 
July 4th. 
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ACID AND METAL 


Sir,—I have no personal knowledge of Lord Simon of Wythenshawe 
For all I know Janus may be right in his innuendo that he has q 
lust for position which has been adequately gratified by one year’s mem. 
bership of the Labour Party. Lord Simon’s “ burden” of public wor 
in this area, and particularly for twenty years and more for the University 
of Manchester, makes the addition of the word “emoluments” so Jud). 
crous it can do Lord Simon no harm and only makes one doubt the 
accuracy and fairness of Janus’s acid wit in the past and for the future. 
The function of the acid test of separating base metal has surely failed 
on this occasion.—Yours truly, EDWARD J. Foutps, 

2 Tenterden Street, Bury, Lancashire. 

[Janus writes: I accept this criticism in part. There was no suggestion 
of any “lust for position,’ but simply of the promptness with which 
converts are rewarded. But I frankly recognise on reflection that the 
paragraph in question was not happily conceived.] 


“ HARD-FACED MEN ” 


Sir,—Your reviewer of Forty Years In and Out of Parliament by Sir 
Percy Harris blames the author for wrongly attributing well-known say- 
ings to the wrong persons, and claims for Mr. Baldwin rather than for 
“someone in the gallery” the characterisation of the 1919 Parliament as 
a lot of hard-faced men who had done well out of the war. Can he give 
chapter and verse for this? It does not sound like a Baldwinian jibe at all, 
but rather like a Liberal’s judgement. “I made a speech to them,” said 
Lloyd George, his eyes sparkling with fun and a smile spreading rapidly 
over his face. “I addressed myself first to the Opposition benches in 
front of me. They were very cold and hostile ; I couldn't get a cheer. 
This, I said to myself, is not the House of Commons ; it’s the Trades 
Union Congress. So I turned as one does in such circumstances to the 
benches behind me, but neither was that the House of Commons ; it was 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce.” This was in March, 1919, 
Lloyd George was spending the evening with Balfour and Austen Cham- 
berlain, and this was the latter’s account of Lloyd George’s description — 
Yours, etc., F. W. Pick. 

Stanford, Loughborough. 

{Our reviewer writes: The late Lord Keynes told me, some time in 
1919, that Mr. Baldwin, then Financial Secretary to the Treasury, had 
recently made the remark to him.] 


BRITISH BROADCASTING OVERSEAS 


S1r,—In your issue of May 2nd you publish a letter from the Director of 
Eastern Services of the B.B.C. in which he replies to a letter (previously 
published in your journal) from two correspondents in Ceylon which had 
criticised the overseas broadcasts of the B.B.C. The Director in his letter 
points out that every Friday evening at 8.35 p.m. features from the Third 
Programme can be heard in Ceylon and India. That may be so, but does 
the Director realise that there is a very great difference between our time 
and the time in the U.K.? For instance, 8.35 p.m. under British Double 
Summer Time is 12.5 a.m. with us, and under ordinary G.M.T. would 
be 2.5 a.m. The majority of people in the East have a job to do, and the 
day’s work starts much earlier than at home, so that few are able to sacri- 
fice the sleep that listening to broadcasts after midnight would entail. What 
I think most listeners woyld like would be more of the Third Programme 
type of broadcast between the hours of 6 py. and 10 p.m., Ceylon and 
Indian Standard Time. There is probably someone in the B.B.C. who 
could translate those times into British time, if the Director of Easter 
Services himself is unable to do so.—Yours faithfully, 
Brownlow Estate, Maskeliva, Ceylon. E. R. CAVE-BROWNE. 


A REVISED NATIONAL ANTHEM 


Sirr,—In considering re-writing the National Anthem, the old first line 

should be recalled: “ God Save great George our King.” It was thus 

printed on occasion in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries.— 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, OLIVER WARNER. 
The Old Manor Cottage, Haslemere. 


THE POSTAL TAX 


Sir,—I would be obliged if the correspondence concerning the profits 

taken by the G.P.O. could be closed forthwith. The immediate reaction 

was the introduction of 13d. postage on the letters of forces overseas!— 

Yours appealingly, J. L. P. HOL.tss, Lieutenant. 
H.M.S. Sussex, c/o GJI’.O., London. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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FALSE TEETH 


Stay put! 


So why not prevent any chance of embarrassment ? 
Get a tin of Per-de-Co, sprinkle on your plate while 
still wet from rinsing. Per-de-Co is a fixative — 
it never lets you down. Your false teeth stay firmly 
and comfortably in position all day long, no matter 
what you are doing — eating, talking, laughing or 
even sneezing. Get a tin today, from chemists only, 
price 1/6 and 2/6. 
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British goods are ‘in the window’ when British films are shown 

to the world. That’s how Mr. Chang of China comes to want his 

British bicycle. When important British films go into production 

nowadays, manufacturers and the Board of Trade and the Council 

of Industrial Design all co-operate. In this way (with no loss at 
all in entertainment value) films can at the same 
time be worthily representative of many 
British industries. 


J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Established Church 


By Cyril Garbett, Archbishop 





The Claims of the Church of England. 
of York. (Hodder and Stoughton. 15s.) 


Like the British Constitution, in which it is a not unimportant 
element, the Church of England is a little difficult to explain to those 
who do not know it from inside, and even to those who do. No man 
is properly equipped to essay this task unless he himself is bone of 
its bone and flesh of its flesh ; but in that case he is liable to take 
for granted much that, to his readers, will demand interpretation. 
Thus it is only indirectly that this noble and notable work of exposi- 
tion by the Primate of England describes the distinctive piety of 
Anglicanism, which is the heart of the riddle; and yet, whether 
recognised or not, this piety is implicit upon every page. The Claims 
of the Church of England, which supplies the context of Dr. Garbett’s 
Physician, Heal Thyself (1945), will take its place beside Bishop 
Hensley Henson’s The Church of England (1939) and Dr. Cecilia M. 
Ady’s The English Church ard How It Works (1940); it is less 
id-osyncratic than the one, and less objective than the other, 
Composed in what Bishop Henson has elsewhere described as “ the 
normal penury of episcopal leisure,” it is “an account in broad out- 
line of the nature, the work and the claims of the Church of England 
as they appear today to one who has been a member of it since his 
baptism over seventy years ago, and has served it as one of its 
ministers for nearly fifty years.” It offers a description, orderly yet 
discursive, “of what the Church of England stands for, the work it has 
done and is doing, and its great opportunities for service in the future.” 
Despite the title, it is not propagandist in any ordinary sense. There 
is nothing in it calculated to provoke any Free Churchman under 
the age of sixty ; 90me of its references to the Church of Rome are 
stern, however offset by others of a more favourable character. 


The work has four outstanding qualities: comprehensiveness, con- 
fidence, clarity and candour. It seems to cover almost everything, 
except that the reference to negotiations for reunion with the Church 
of Scotland (page 250) ignores the existence of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church ; while the publication of the latest Mass-Observation survey, 
Puzzled People, has revealed a condition of inteilsctual incoherence 
regarding matters of religion that is more widespread and mor? 
ingrained than anything suggested here. Had it been available at the 
time of writing, the Archbishop would obviously have mentioned it ; 
in any case, he recognises frankly that there is widespread indifference 
to and ignorance of Christian faith and ethics in all classes of society 
He is not afraid to face hard facts ; he knows the difficulties of 
evangelism among the lapsed, and he observes that “ successful 
missionary work overseas will not compensate for the loss of the home 
base.” But he records gains as well as losses ; he is too sage to under- 
rate the present strength of the Church, or its capacity for adapting 
itself to new conditions, and his confidence is the more fortifying 
because it is never presumptuous or complacent. 





THE 
4 


PLEASURE 
GROUND | 


Edited by 
MALCOLM ELWIN 


“ Verse, fiction, criticism, reminiscences . . . The Miscellany is 


as miscellancous as could be desired, indeed, and the list of authors 
Roserr Lynp (The Observer). 
Bs. 6d. 


who contribute to it is catholic.” 





| MACDONALD 
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There are a few mis-spellings of proper names which should be 
corrected in the next edition, and the prose style (as Cobbett would 
have noted) is a little loose in some of its grammatical constructions: 
and though the range of the author’s historical reading is remarkable, 
it may be thought that Maurois’s Histotre d’Angleterre could haye 
been omitted, especially when it is observed that the quotation from 
this book on page 205 is implicitly contradicted by the quotation 
from J. L. Hammond on page 115; in fact, one of the interesting 
features of the Bench before the era of Liberal Reform is the com- 
paratively high proportion of Bishops who were nor gentlemen by 
birth. But criticisms fare ungrateful when there is so little to criticise 
and so much to admire. Attention may be drawn to the Archbishop's 
exposition of what he calls the “ diffusive authority” of the Church 
of England (page 44), his recognition of the impracticability of mere 
legalism (page 55), his discriminating advocacy of Church reform 
(the argument against small dioceses is convincing) and his resolute 
and balanced statement of the conditions on which Establishment js 
tolerable and beneficial. But the real strength of this contribution 
to’ Anglican apologetics lies in its frequent and always welcome 
passages of autobiography and reminiscence, which are as heartening 
as they are illuminating and suggestive. They are devoid of any trace 
of egotism or sentimentality. Indeed, it is precisely because this 
book is so unemotiona] that it is so profoundly moving—and not 
only to those within our English Church. The exposition has a High 
Church tinge, but the pervasive emphasis upon “a pastoral Priest- 
hood” is purely Anglican. Here the Evangelical love for souls 
mingles with the priestly discipline of life that is our heritage from 
the Tractarians. “ Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “I do not think the clergy- 
man’s life an easy one, nor do I envy the clergyman who would make 
it an easy one.” It is quite clear that Dr. Garbett would endorse that 
sentiment. CHARLES SMYTH. 


A Communist Withdraws 


I Chose Freedom. By Victor Kravchenko. (Robert Hale. 


WHEN this book appeared in the United States more than a year 
ago, it was hailed by American critics as a document of first-class 
importance. Here was an intimate view of Soviet Russia, not a 
hasty snapshot taken by a foreign observer ignorant of rhe Russian 
language and the psychological background of Soviet life, nor the 
picture of one looking at it through the spectacles of preconceived 
sympathy or antipathy. The author’s sight is coloured by nothing 
but his experiences as a Soviet citizen. Mr. Kravchenko lived 
through the whole revolutionary era as a child of the revolution, 
His father had been imprisoned, flogged and nearly hanged as a 
rebel against the Czarist régime. As a boy he had seen its over- 
throw in the Ukraine and had experienced all the exultation and 
horror of the civil war. He worked as a miner in the Donetz and 
became a Young Communist. At thirty-four he joined the élite as 
a member of the Party. He was trained as an engineer at Kharkov 
and Dniepropetrovsk. As a Party official he witnessed the forcible 
collectivisation of the peasants and the famine in southern Russia 
at close quarters. He survived the first purge, in which so many 
of his comrades mysteriously disappeared. Under the protection 
of Ordzhonikidze, the Commissar for Heavy Industry, he became 
chief engineer in a pipe-rolling mill at Nikopol, and threw himself 
whole-heartedly into the struggle to realisé his part of the Five 
Year Plan. Then in 1936 he lived for weeks under the shadow 
of the first purge, all-night interrogations by the N.K.V.D., fighting 
against all sorts of grotesque charges, suspicions and denunciations, 
caught up in a vast network of intrigue, fear and lies. But he with- 
stood the tortures and the pressures, and in the end escaped with 
his party card still in his pocket, though nearly two million members 
and candidates had been liquidated and many millions of ordinary 
citizens had gone to their deaths or to forced labour colonies. 
But Kravchenko once more moved upwards. He was appointed 
director of a new metallurgical combine in the Urals, where he 
enjoyed all the amenities of his position, a nice apartment, good 
food, a Ford car, a salary of 2,000 roubles a month or more as 
compared with the mechanic’s 250 or the labourer’s 150. Much of 
his plant was operated by forced labour, housed in huge hutted 
camps overlooked by machine-gun towers. When war broke out 
he took his place in the Red Army, and in the dark days of 1941 
lay in the snow outside Moscow with a training rifle and three 
rounds of ammunition, until for some reason inexplicable to him the 
German tanks suddenly turned back. Finally he was promoted to 
the Kremlin as one of the head officials in charge of the armament 
industries. There he and his colleagues worked furiously to over- 
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volumes of fables in existence.”—News Chronicle. 8/6 net 
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come the panic and disorganisation which reigned during the great 
retreat. His description of the atmosphere of intrigue and intimi- 
dation, of the omnipresence of the N.K.V.D., of the oriental 
seclusion relieved by the luxury of lend-lease dainties, when the 
great city without was half-starved, is one of the most graphic 
passages of the book. In 1943 he was sent to Washington as a 
member of the Russian Purchasing Commission, and on April 2nd, 
1944, he took the train for New York to escape the brutality and 
oppression of the Soviet system, under which he had achieved such 
exceptional success. 

It is necessary to recite the author’s credentials in order to under- 
stand the importance of his book. It is a strictly personal narrative, 
the story of his life told with great wealth of vivid factual detail, 
unsparing in its exposure of persons and abuses, outspoken in its 
denunciation of the terror which poisons Russian life from top 
to bottom. It is an eminently readable book, skilfully translated 
and edited. But in spite of its superficial glamour, which has made 
it a best-seller in America, it is essentially a Russian book, sombre 
and introspective, imbued with the harsh realism of the great Russian 
novelists. In the original one can imagine that its atmosphere was 
even starker and grimmer. The author makes no effort to depict 
the more cheerful and constructive aspects of Soviet life. He does 
not pretend to paint a balanced picture, and gives the régime little or 
no credit for its genuine social and industrial achievements. In his 
mind their benefits are obliterated by the denial of personal free- 
dom. His book is admittedly an indictment, a terrible indictment, 
but one which no reader will be able to dismiss lightly as the work 
of mere prejudice or imagination. After making every allowance 
for the bitterness and passion which inspire it, he will not escape 
the insistent conviction of its truth. Though it may not be the 
whole truth, he will feel that it is a large and uncomfortable part 
of ir. HarROLpD BUTLER. 


Der Tolle Kokoschka 


Oskar Kokoschka—His Life and Work. By Edith Hoffmann. (Faber 
and Faber. 25s.) 
Miss EpitH HOFFMANN has written the best study of a living painter 
that has appeared for many years. This is not indeed the book’s 
only claim to attention. Many readers will turn to it who have no 
particular concern with the main subject, for it is also an introduction 
without rival to the fevered and complex intellectual life of Austria 
and Germany before the wars. Figures that have remained for thirty 
years just beyond the horizon of the English reader are brought, with 
the aid of the painter’s incisive and substantial record of them, to life 
at last, and restored to their places in the brilliant, doomed constella- 
tions. The Viennese circle, ranging from the classic Bohemianism 
of the poet Altenberg to the refined satirical violence of Karl Kraus 
of the Fackel, revolves round the progressive architect and Anglo- 
phile Adolf Loos. In Berlin there is Der Sturm under the less 
idealistic direction of Herwarth Walden and a multitude of “men 
with long curly hair, wild ties and secessionist socks.” Between them 
and Dresden, the cauldron of Expressionism, Miss Hoffmann’s 
subject oscillates, with his long, open face, his simplicity, his charm 
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of which he is not unaware, fanciful, versatile, uncontrollable the 
mad Kokoschka. ’ 

The portrait that emerges is in many ways unexpected. Kokoschka 
remained a little apart from the original Expressionists. His dis- 
tinguishing style is romantic, comparatively tender, even humanistic 
He has said, “The man I meet in life is my problem,” and in the 
series of portraits which he painted before he was thirty we can watch 
him coming to terms with it. He never needed to occupy himself 
with the “ quite conscious striving after emancipation from the French 
school” which Miss Hoffmann acutely diagnoses as characteristic 
of organised Expressionism. It is in fact possible that the mannerisms 
of the Tubutsch illustration of 1911 which she reproduces are q 
temporarily direct reflection of Cubist influence. Kokoschka’s later 
discovery of the masterpieces of Impressionism in 1924 certainly 
contributed to the comparatively objective direction which his later 
work has followed. All this, and the essential contribution embodied 
in his portraits, at once lyrical, penetrating and passionate, which was 
complete when he at length took up the challenge of Expressionism 
in 1918, Miss Hoffmann analyses admirably. And she adds some 
observations based on her own acquaintance with the painter which 
will be of the utmost value when finally the typical mentality of avant 
garde artists in the twentieth century comes to be studied. “His 
argument with the authorities has, so to speak, never come to an end, 
and in spite of all success and official recognition, he has never been 
free of the suspicion that he might at any time be once more the 
subject of philistine attack. In his own eyes he remained and still 
is the powerless youth of thirty-five years ago, misunderstood by the 
majority, persecuted by those in power, and grateful for the devotion 
of a few tested friends.” Few artists have been discussed in their 
lifetime with such a combination of sympathy and detachment. 

Miss Hoffmann provides extensive lists of works, whose annotations 
lack only the important data of dates of entry into public collections, 
and a bibliography of two hundred items. The name of a delightful 
Amsterdam canal which provided Kokoschka’s fermenting. style 
with perhaps the most unsuitable of its subjects is misspelt—a 
symbolical slip—but the abundance of exact information with which 
her study has been documented, under the most difficult conditions, 
sets a new standard for work of the kind. The book is prefaced by 
that practised introducer, Dr. Herbert Read, who gives his explana- 
tions of the neglect of Kokoschka in this country. In the first place 
our taste is commercialised and corrupt, and sordidly subservient to 
the venal pens that guide it. In the second we anyway hate the 
truth when we see it ; “ we feel abashed by such relentless realism.” 
On the way he rounds on E] Greco for masochism, and on us for 
admiring it ; a taste for self-punishment does, indeed, seem to con- 
tribute to the gusto of Dr. Read’s exposition. It is doubtful if 
England’s continued loyalty to traditions that are Mediterranean in 
origin is a matter for shame. The imponderable systems of internal 
correspondence which remain the formal substance of Western art, 
as a comparison of the most apparently disjointed of Picasso’s recent 
work with Kokoschka’s illustrations to Hoffnung der Frauen (which 
so remarkably anticipate it) sufficiently indicates, have never found 
a place in German painting. The faults which Dr. Read uncovers 
are doubtless prevalent enough. But it is unlikely that they are 
solely responsible for the limited interest which the “ indocility to the 
classicist Italian conventions of harmony,” that the choir-boy 
Kokoschka admired in the frescoes of Maulpertsch, has always held 
in countries fortunate enough to inherit a more genial habit. 

* LAWRENCE GOWING. 


Science with Politics 


A Banned Broadcast. By J. B. S. Haldane. (Chatto and Windus. 
10s. 6d.) 
Tus collection of essays takes its title from the inclusion of the 
text of a broadcast talk which Professor Haldane was to have made 
in 1934 as part of a series of talks on the causes of war. Because of 
its controversial nature, the B.B.C. refused to permit the broadcast 
even after revision. It was subsequently published in the Daily 
Herald in November, 1934. Today the main interest of this essay lies 
in seeing how fully an intelligent prediction of the course of a future 
war was borne out in practice. Although Professor Haldane’s fore- 
cast was substantially correct in many respects, some of his recom- 
mendations might have been disastrous had they been followed. 
For example, his suggestion that we should reduce our already meagre 
expenditure on ships and aeroplanes and concentrate on the provision 
of deep shelters for all thickly populated parts of our large towns was 
shown by his own A.R.P. Co-ordinating Committee to be impractical 
as soon as we were brought face to face with reality in 1939. Had 
we had fewer planes the Battle of Britain must have been lost. On 
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This famous Italian philosopher and psychologist, who was murdered 
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the other hand, his recommendation that we should acquire stocks 
of grain sufficient for those years would have been of great value 
had it been followed. 

Many of the other essays deal with subjects—such as doodlebugs, 
air-raid noises, seeing in the black-out, blast and Professor Haldane’s 
war work—which are now of little general interest. Many of the 
essays are articles written for the Daily Worker, and the fact that 
they had to be written very soon after the events they describe often 
meant that they were based on inadequate information. As topical 
newspaper articles they were excellent at the time they were written, 
but there seems little point in reprinting them now in book form, 
even though some of them illustrate important scientific principles. 
The remaining essays, classified under such headings as the universe, 
mathematics, and dialectical materialism, illustrate Professor Haldane’s 
great ability ro interpret scientific principles to the general public by 
reference to the events of everyday life. They should be of value to 
all who take an interest in science. The essay How to Write a 
Popular Scientific Article ought to be read by all the increasing 
number of science writers. Those who do not.agree with Professor 
Haldane’s political views will find rather tiresome their constant 
intrusion in what promises to be a simple account of some scientific 
phenomena. Those who share his views, on the other hand, will 
doubtless regard this not as an intrusion but as a welcome addition. 

The main purpose of this book is to convince the hundreds of 
thousands of people who now take a serious interest in science that 
scientific method can be applied to history, economics and politics. 
It is possible that it will achieve this purpose, though it must be 
remembered that there is a great difference between convincing the 
public and establishing a truth. In considering the social functions 
of science and the scope of the scientific methods, a great many 
scientists will not travel very far along the same road as Professor 
Haldane. TREVorR I. WILLIAMS. 


Athanasius Contra Mundum 
The Other Theatre By Norman Marshall. (John Lehmann. 15s.) 


Tuts book is a record of courageous effort to redeem the English 
theatre, and of heart-breaking response. Oxford’s record is the 
blackest ; even that cultured city in 1929 allowed J. B. Fagan’s 
gallant enterprise to gutter out. Mr. Marshall hits the nail on 
the head when he says, “The Englishman resents any attempt to 
mix education with his amusements. He knows what he wants, 
and he sees no reason why anyone should try to educate him 
up to wanting something else.” Time was when people of all 
classes flocked to the Elizabethan theatre, resisting the allure of the 
bear-garden next door, eagerly intent on beauty of language and 
emotion. To-day’s “ compulsorily educated ones ” have ears and hear 
not, and if the few are still to enjoy drama of distinction they will 
have to rely upon State or municipally subsidised theatres. Perhaps 
schools and universitivs will some time recognise a responsibility for 
ensuring that the theatre, for which much of the world’s great 
literature has been written, shall not perish. The theatre-going habit 
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can be caught young, and education should develop discrimination, 

Mr. Marshall is urbane, scholarly, temperate and shrewd. In a 
book where the subject matter makes inevitable lists of plays and such 
phrases as “the next production was,” the arrangement is skilfully 
varied. Closer revision would tave avoided frequent repetition, but 
the information is always interesting. It is pleasant to recall, now 
that the theatre has lost him, that James Agate described The Cherry 
Orchard, when it was first produced in London, as “an imperish. 
able masterpiece,” while a contemporary critic described jt ag 
“fatuous drivel.” It was he, too, who saved the fortunes of the 
Gate Theatre with an enthusiastic notice of From Morn to Midnight, 
It is amusing to find Stratford’s tepid response to Nigel Playfair’s 
production there of As You Like It ascribed to annoyance at his 
refusal to use a very ancient stuffed stag which was kept in the 
museum specially to be carried on in the forest scene. 

But the book is chiefly valuable as a clear-headed history of the 
theatre of genuine feeling over the last twenty years, and for jts 
detached and unprejudiced analygis of the contribution of such people 
as Lilian Bayliss, Sir Barry Jackson, Terence Gray, Peter Godfrey, 
Nugent Monck and Anmer Hall. Almost always their productions 
were presented in unsuitable buildings. The Oxford Playhouse 
redeemed from a big-game museum relapsed into a miniature golf- 
course when Fagan admitted defeat, and the Gate was a converted 
skittle alley. Perhaps the saddest of all theatrical indignities is to 
find the Westminster, which housed some of the most rewarding 
plays in London, now abandoned to the doubtless spirited but cer- 
tainly amateur acting of the so-called Oxford Group. 

Mr. Marshall has some hard things to say about repertory theatres 
who content themselves with presenting smudged copies of popular 
West End successes, and about amateur actors who rarely go to the 
theatre themselves, As long as repertory theatres fail to put their 
house in order by grouping themselves so that adequate rehearsal 
time is possible, they must continue to rely on “slick, superficial 
technique to cover up the deficiencies in their acting.” Few amateurs 
think they have anything to learn from the professional, and their 
acting needs more gusto, attack and abandon. Mr. Marshall, himself 
an unrepentant Londoner, may be underestimating the difficulties 
of provincial repertories and amateurs, struggling for very survival 
against the cinema’s competition and the public’s awful indifference. 
They may be “ sandblind’ or even “high-gravel blind,” but they 
are at least struggling towards the light. JOHN GARRETT. 


A Visitor for Johnson 


Dr. Campbell’s Diary, 1775. Edited by J. L. Clifford, with an Intro- 
duction by S. C. Roberts. (Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuts agreeable and well-dressed little volume is welcome for more 
reasons than one ; though principally on account of the cool and 
extremely frank examination of Johnson and his friends which forms 
its most interesting feature. A sensible diminution of scholastic 
prudery now allows, and even encourages, the publication of docu- 
ments which, in more respectable times, would have been discreetly 
mutilated. (Who does not regret the stars or blanks which have so 
grievously disfigured the published letters of Byron?) It is much to 
the credit of Professor Clifford that he should have printed in full, 
for the first time, the diary of Doctor Thomas Campbell ; a person 
not unfamiliar to those who describe themselves as “ good John- 
sonians ”—“ good,” in such a case, implying orthodoxy of worship. 
At the same time, one may perhaps wonder whether Dr. Campbell’s 
fragment, interesting though it is, has not been somewhat over-edited 
and over-introduced ; or, in other words, whether the principal figure 
has not been given undue importance by his formidable escort. The 
book consists in all of 157 pages. Of these, thirty-four are taken up 
by an essay on Campbell and twenty-nine by the notes: the diary 
itself consisting of only sixty-three pages. Moreover, Professor 
Clifford prints an imposing list of helpers. That so many should 
have been enrolled for the production of what is, after all, an un- 
pretentious trifle may seem a little surprising ; but such are the ways 
of scholars. 

The fact that Campbell was a visiting Irishman (he was a clergy- 
man and antiquary) qualified his approach to Johnson in a very 
significant manner. It was the approach of a normal educated man 
with all his wits about him, a shrewd and even cynical fellow, not 
at all infected by the virus of the Johnson cult. Campbell, therefore, 
did not meet the Doctor as a “ good Johnsonian,” and he described 
very frankly the disgust which he felt as he noted his uncouth and 
unpleasant manners, his touchy vanity and his repulsive twitchings 
and whistlings. He records two examples, related in a conversation 
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with Boswell, Murphy and Baretti, of Johnson’s bawdy talk. Inci- 
dentally, this provides yet another proof of the dependable accuracy 
of Boswell—that immortal ass—when he was recording a dialogue ; 
for he set down this conversation in his private journal. Professor 
Clifford hastens to assure us that such a conversation “does not 
prove in any way that Johnson actually used the words here recorded.” 
We are only allowed to believe in the possibility that “ in his earlier 
days” Johnson might “ use language which he would have strictly 
avoided in later years.” This assurance is doubtless valuable ; but 
why Professor Clifford should be so agitated by the implication that 
Johnson occasionally talked as most men—even professors—do occa- 
sionally talk, unless they are mentally emasculated, I cannot imagine. 
He does not reveal a similar squeamishness in the case of that in- 
ecently vulgar woman, Hester Piozzi. 

Apart from the Johnsonian contact, one has to allow that Dr. 
Campbell is not inordinately attractive ; much of his diary, indeed, 
is extremely flat. His interests were largely academic, though I do 
not know why Professor Clifford should describe him as “a rising 
young Irish antiquary” at a time when he was actually forty-two. 
He was much concerned with such trifles as the measurement of 
hens’ eggs at breakfast, the architecture of pulpits and the cutting 
of turf. But he was an observer not lacking in shrewdness, as when 
he notes at a “shilling ordinary” in the Strand how the people 
“affected somewhat above themselves.” Professor Clifford and his 
team are presumably unable to give us the meaning of such a term 
as “ gabbard ” ; perhaps it is much the same thing as hoy. 

Campbell had a poor opinion of English preachers and actors and, 
upon the whole, no high opinion of Johnson, whose ravings on the 
subject of “ rebels ” in Ireland and America he treated very properly 
as “ wild rant.” But the publication of the 1775 diary, and a few 
fragments written at later periods, was a happy thought, and every 
Johnsonian must add this little book to his accumulating treasures. 

C. E. Vuramy. 


Music in Vienna 

Schubert: a Documentary Biography. By Otto Eric Deutsch. Trans- 
lated by Eric Blom. (Dent. 63s.) 

Tuts is the main body of the life-work of 
Schubert scholar and an indispensable book of 
future biographers of the composer. No document relative to 
Schubert or his family has been neglected, and to each of the nearly 
1,200 entries in the book Dr. Deutsch has appended notes givin 
details of all the cHaracters mentioned and explaining local or his- 
torical points which might be obscure to those unacquainted with 
the period or the topography. Interpretation there is none ; the facts 
are presented fully and clearly and the reader is left to draw his 
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own conclusions. 

The result is a portrait of Schubert quite as clear as th 
from any interpretative biography and a portrait of Vienna, from the 
angle of Schubert’s circles of friends, which is quite unrivalled. Dr. 
Deutsch dedicates his book “to Vienna’s past and future,” and no 
dedication could be more apt, for it is the face of Vienna in the first 
quarter of the last century which emerges most clearly f these 
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melancholy ” who never quite emerges from the letters and anecdotes 
and is far easier to know in his music than in the portraits and 
descriptions given by his intimate friends. Yet not many composers 
formed the centre of such an admiring circle before the age of thirty, 
nor had their works performed at parties which, under the name of 
Schubertiads, amounted to one-man concerts. There were the usual 
difficulties with publishers, of course, and Schubert was chronically 
short of money, but it seems to have made surprisingly little differ. 
ence to his life, and he was able to enjoy the simple but very real 
amenities of Vienna and to travel in the Austrian countryside which 
he so admired with very little financial worry. 

The vein of melancholy in his nature was greatly developed 
by illness. “Pain sharpens the understanding and strengthens the 
mind,” he wrote in his notebook in 1824, “Whereas joy seldom 
troubles about the former and softens the Jatter or makes it frivolous,” 
There was almost certainly some psychological maladjustment be- 
neath Schubert’s carefree exterior. When he was only nineteen two 
adjacent entries in his diary perhaps give the key to its nature. “ Too 
light a mind usually means too heavy a heart,” he wrote, and at the 
same time the following reflections on love: “ Happy he who finds a 
true man-friend. Happier still he who finds a true friend in his wife. 
To a free man matrimony is a terrifying thought in these days: he 
exchanges it either for melancholy or for crude sensuality.” He him- 
self knew both, and the deepening melancholy of his last years, 
which found its most perfect expression in the Winterreise cycle, 
was almost certainly caused by the results of his earlier escape into 
“crude sensuality.” 

Schubert did not, as used to be said, die of venereal disease, but 
the undoubtedly venereal illness of 1823 not only undermined his 
health seriously but also came as a shock to a nature more sensitive 
and idealistic than his friends often realised. The poem dated May 


8th, 1823, and called My Prayer, expresses a humble penitence, a 


gave 


genuinely religious attitude to which Schubert very seldom 
expression, and was matched by a new turning inward and a 
power in his music. (The F major octet and the A minor quartet 
were written in the following year.) 

One of the most interesting points that emerges from the collecting 
of critical notices of Schubert’s music as it appeared is the remark 
ably high level of appreciation and understanding which both 
Schubert and Beethoven enjoyed in their lifetime. Beethoven died 
an undisputed master, and no one can hold it against his contempo- 
that they did not understand his quartets. 
songs were almost universally scclaimed as they appeared, 
all his major works were received with ind 
criticism which found fault mainly with what posterity, too, con- 
siders blemishes—a tendency to redundance and a certain clumsiness 
in handling the larger Leopold von Sonnleithner in his 
obituary notice attributes these weaknesses to Schubert’s choosing 
his friends almost exclusively among practitioners of the other arts 
and his lack of a musical mentor. “An excellent, experienced com- 
poser would probably have guided Schubert towards even more 
works of the larger kind,” he wrote, “and have stood by him as 
adviser in matters of outward form, well-planned disposit:ons and 
large-scale effect.” 

It is also interesting to see how large a part external circumstances 
played in the failure of all Schubert’s operatic adventures. The 
Neapolitan Barbaja’s lease of the Court Opera in 1821 and the arrival 
of Rossini in Vienna the next year meant the temporary eclipse of 
German opera there and the dispersal of the singers who would 
have been Schubert’s natural interpreters on the stage. Yet it may 
have been a blessing in disguise, and there are very few of Schubert's 
existing works which lead one to suppose that he would have written 
a good opera, at least in the short time -etween Barbaja’s appearance 
in 1821 and Schubert’s death in 1828. 

A word must be said in praise of Mr. Eric Blom’s admirable 
translation, almost wholly free of Germanisms and both readable 
and expressive. MarTIN Cooper 
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Fiction 


Judas Iscariot, By Leonid Andreyev. (Westhouse. 9s. 6d.) 
Original Sin. By George Tabori. (Boardman. 9s. 6d.) 


A Tent of Blue. By Willy Goldman. (Grey Walls Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Mooncalf. By Dennis Parry. (Robert Hale. 9s. 6d. 

Ir is a shock, when one has heard much of the brilliance and 
originality of any writer, to encounter his work and to find it mediocre 
That, however, is my decided reaction to Andreyev, whom I meet 
for the first time in this translatior of three stories which, 
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Andreyev at his best.” If this is his best, what must his worst be 
like? I find myself faintly inquiring. The two shorter tales, 
Phantoms and The Christians, might be the early work of a serious 
and clever youth. But Judas Iscariot! With no wish to be frivolous 
or to exaggerate unduly, I must say that the nearest literary compari- 
son I can make is with The Children’s Life of Christ, by Miss Enid 
Blyton. There is surprisingly little to choose between Andreyev and 
Miss Blyton in manner, style and psychological insight; the only 
really important difference is that Miss Blyton is merely turning 
the Gospels into the language and sentiments of the average. Sunday 
school class, while Andreyev is freely interpreting the relationship 
between Jesus and Judas according to his own strikingly puerile 
ideas on the matter. Andreyev’s conception is basically sentimental. 
Jesus is a pale, passive weakling ; Mary Magdalene is “ young, bash- 
ful, tender, bewitched by life as by a‘tale, a dream,” while Judas is 
a hideous buffoon, a thief, a liar and worse, with, nevertheless (O 
crowning subtlety!) a perverse love for the “ Best of Men.” The 
publishers speak as publishers will, of the tale’s “immense power ” 
and “daring.” It’s about as powerful as a pair of eyebrow-tweezers 
and as daring as a 1905 swimming costume. The book is nicely 
produced, however, and embellished profusely with grotesque, cob- 
webby drawings by Brian Robb. 

The central characters in Original Sin are a middle-aged Levantine 
couple who keep a pension in Cairo. They are disgusted with life 
and with themselves, and when the husband is feeling particularly 
disgusted, on the fifth day of a khamsin, he gently submerges his 
wife in her bath, and the murder is passed off as an accident. Not 
$0 very original! All the characters seem dying, more or less slowly, 
of boredom ; their world is uniformly weary, stale, flat and unprofit- 
able, and since Mr. Tabori uses that method of narration, the intro- 
spective monologue, which is of all most conducive to boredom, the 
total effect is . well . . . boring. Nearly three pages to describe 
how someone is annoyed by a fly is a bit much. I am sure Mr. 
Tabori will write better novels than this. 

A Tent of Blue is about a young Jewish garment-worker in the 
East End, his marital troubles, his connection with a drama group 
and his eventual election to the secretaryship of his trade union 
It is a sincere and unpretentious novel, obviously the result of 
authentic observation. More than that one cannot say. In Original 
Sin there is at least the germ of an idea, rooted in a questioning of 
human life, which this novel entirely Jacks. One feels that Mr. 
Goldman’s people are East End Jewish garment-workers first and 
human beings only second. Perhaps it is vain to ask Mr. Goldman 
to write with more feeling. Even so, he might have worked harder 
on the external differentiation of his characters and given more atten- 
tion to appropriate description and scenic evocation, for want of 
which much of his book is unnecessarily stiff and flat 

Because, perhaps, it comes nearest to “ light” literature, 1 enjoyed 
Mr. Parry’s Mooncalf more than any of these novels. I don’t think 
that Mr. Parry is at all a remarkable writer—his mind skates too 
readily over serious issues—but lhe has an alert, superficial receptive- 
ness to experience and a determination to communicate what has 
interested him, and he does this in a deft, anecdotal manner which 
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is a refreshing change from so much heavy-going portentousness 
The core of the Mooncalf is the narrator’s interest in his friend. 
Andy Knox, an odd character whose idiosyncrasies of conduct appear 
to derive from a groping, half-comprehended pantheistic mysticism, 
Andy is badly treated by his wife, who leaves him for a dyed-in-the. 
wool villain, a depraved journalist called Derek—an escapade which 
ends in her suicide—while Andy himself has a motor-accident which 
paralyses his whole body and reduces him to an apparently blissful 
state of permanent, involuntary Buddhistic contemplation. Mr. 
Parry doesn’t come at all close to the problems presented by Andy; 
he simply finds the situation interesting and uses this character as q 
focal point for a random, insignificant but quite interesting network 
of human relationships. “ How interesting,” one imagines Mr. Parry 
reflecting, “life is.” Which may not be a particularly important or 
illuminating remark, but is in refreshing contrast to the other novelists 
here commented on, all the same. D. S. Savace. 


Shorter Notices 
Elizabeth is Missing. By Lillian de la Torre. 


Tuts is an entertaining and comprehensive assessment of all the 
evidence in the notorious eighteenth-century mystery of Elizabeth 
Canning. Why Elizabeth Canning’s contemporaries should have 
been so completely fascinated by her abduction, followed quickly 
by her arraignment for perjury, is a little hard to guess. But 
fascinated they were: as the yield of pamphlets and broadsheets 
which an American scholar has now sifted for the present book 
proves. Even the Victorians were interested in the fate of this 
fresh-faced but not pretty servant-girl, who suddenly disappeared 
in the twilight of January 1, 1753, between Houndsditch and 
Aldermanbury Postern; and reappeared, hungry and bruised, 28 
days later, telling a long, explicit story of abduction by gypsies. 
Lord Houghton, who had an unrivalled collection of Canning 
material, would have relished this final word upon an old mystery. 
Miss de la Torre has produced a most convincing account of what 
in fact happened to Elizabeth Canning at Enfield. To tabulate 
her findings, though, would be to spoil enjoyment of her book, 





(Michael Joseph. 15s.) 


Edouard Manet: Pastels. (Bruno Cassirer: Faber 


and Faber. 10s. 6d. 

Manet liked to point out that he had been recording modern Paris 
when Degas was still painting history under the influence of Ingres. 
His pioneering was, however, rarely independent of pictorial 
precedent, and in the pastels to which he turned in the last five 
years of his life, a large number of which are reproduced in this 
book, together -with a number of pen drawings, etchings and brush 
drawings on canvas, none of which is indexed, the example of Degas 
was often present in his mind. The Woman in a Tub is clearly 
connected with the subjects on which Degas was embarking at about 
the same time, and in the Café there is an evident reminiscence of the 
pastel by him now in the Louvre dating from three years earlier. Mr. 
Rewald, more happily occupied here than in setting others to rights, 
contributes an interesting text, but does not deal with these issues. 
He points out that Manet, unlike Degas, used pastel simply as a 
popular and unexacting substitute for oil paint, and that the change 
of medium is as often as not invisible in monochrome reproduction. 
This might be held to throw some doubt on the reason for the 
present publication’s existence, but it is in*fact a useful and charm- 
ing enough addition to a series which is apparently to be devoted 
to the lesser monuments of the great century of French painting. 


By John Rewald. 


Rook Notes 


The Order of Release (Murray) is the story of John Ruskin and 
Euphemia Gray as told in their own letters. The story ended, it 
will be recalled, in the Ecclesiastical Court where their marriage 
was annulled. Effie Gray has sometimes been accused of deserting 
Ruskin to marry John Millais. But these letters prove that even 
if Millais had never come into the picture her life with Ruskin 
could not have continued. Previously, what she had to suffer has 
been largely a matter of speculation. But the facts suggest that 
further endurance in such circumstances would have endangered 
her life. The letters, which start with the romantic and rather 
charming courtship, end with the bitter cruelty of Ruskin’s last 
communications, written, probably, under the influence of his 
parents. The Order of Release,-edited by Admiral Sir William 
James, thus exonerates Effie Gray whilst it shows Ruskin in 4 
sad and unfamiliar light. 
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ACROSS ll. Better spoken than thrown. (7.) 
1. Happiness seems to result from urban 14. Invading female substance. (7.) 
existence. (8.) 16. Unemployed cape. (8.) 
5. Law in the mass ‘s not finally clear. 17. Kidnapped before this. (8.) 
(6 19. This letter always leads to others. (7.) 
9. A wise man swallows the uni and 20. A Bible which was the first book | 
returns. (8.) printed with movable types. (7.) 
10. Not now limited to the numbers in- 21. But the scent of flowers is what it 


is famous for. (6.) 


dicated (6.) iS . 
22. They help one to keep one’s balance 


12. Before the omnibus where does one 


get 6 _ 6.) é ; 
13. This object is made of ripe salt. (8.) 25. Did the Egyptians make game of their 
15. Riot Icure "em. (Anag.) (12. monarch? (4.) 


18. Architects spend much 
this, but not here. (7, 5 


23. The first-comer is. (8 


time doing 
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24. Associated with the name of Sir CROSSWORD No. 428 
Richard Grenville. (6.) 
26. From the ear or abroad? (6.) ——2 
27. Its products do not race at Aintree. | Ho 
(4, 4 (ala 
28. Sedentary aspects of All Saints. (6.) Ly 
29. She seems the right woman to keep \ ies 
the If 8 ia 
BR 
DOWN vu 
1. The blacksmith is not necessarily dis- 
2. It is in babyhood that dogs are so feu 
untic\ 6 | 
. ! 
3, Per the source of the electrical Re 
failure 7 | RE 
4. Evident!y no: the sands of Dee 4.) \! 
5. Primitive 7 ls vu 
7. No, Martha is out of the fight 8 H 





8 Remove a lock? That would make 
for anguish. 8.) 
SOLUTION ON J : 
The winner of Crossword No. 428 is Mr. ALBERT MILES, The College, 
Millpori 
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The first long days of midsummer bring thoughts of travel. 
Whether you are beginning to plan your holiday or whether 
you feel that now would be an appropriate time for that 
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The Midland Bank is ready to assist you with the services 
of experienced specialists in exchange matters, by obtaining 
your foreign currency and by providing travellers’ cheques 
and letters of credit which are readily encashable abroad. 
With an unrivalled reputation overseas, this Bank has 
thousands of agents throughout the world who are at all 
times ready to assist its customers. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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for your voluntary benevolence for maintain- 
ing the Hospital's services, BUT there will 
always be the opportunity to assist Endowments, 
Scholarships, Special Training and Research. 


Treasver, Guy’s Hospital S.E.1. 
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It is hundred years since Edward Lear lightened the world with 
his Book of Nonsense, and to celebrate the centenary Faber are 
publishing in one volume the complete collection of all his published 
work, prose, verse and original drawings. The Complete Nonsense 
of Edward Lear has been edited by Holbrook Jackson, who also 
writes a long critical intreduction. It is from copies of Mr. Jackson’s 
rare early editions that this collection has been made. 


. * * * 


“John Buchan belonged to the rare class of public figure who 
comes across to people as a friend, with whom they feel a personal 
bond, and in whom they feel a reciprocal care for them and for 
their concerns.” So writes A. L. Rowse in a contribution to John 
Buchan, which has been compiled by his wife and friends. Lady 
Tweedsmuir has written the greater part of the book, stressing 
the family rather than the official note, but friends who have con- 
tributed to its pages include Lord Baldwin and Lord Macmillan, 
Sir George Trevelyan, Walter Elliot and Howard Spring. Hodder 
and Stoughton are the publishers. 

. * * * 


The Character of England, the work of a number of contributors 
writing under the general editorship of Sir Ernest Barker, is designed 
to continue and fulfil the policy by which the Oxford University 
Press has already published works on the England of Shakespeare, 
Johnson and Queen Victoria. But it has the wider and deeper 
purpose of giving a view of the genius of England, not so much 
at a point of time—though the present happens to be the back- 
ground of the work—as in the whole course of its general and 
long-term operation. The aim, in fact, is to describe the spirit or 
character of England rather than the materials in which that spirit 
works. It is planned that the book shall, in a sense, be a monument 
to the England of these days, and so room is found for the curious 
and eccentric as well as for the serious, meditative and melancholy. 
And though the great and famous are called in evidence, the simple 
tastes of the mass of the people form the basis of judgement. 

* - + * 


Listeners to the Third Programme earlier in the year may have 
heard Dylan Thomas reading The Shadow of Cain, a new, long 
and hitherto unpublished poem by Edith Sitwell. Lehmann are 
publishing it on June 24th together with Stravinsky, a critical 
survey by Eric Walter White, who wrote Stravinsky’s Sacrifice to 
Apollo. The author has made use of a great deal of material that 
has never been published in this country. 

* * + * 


The official report of the Canadian Royal Commission investi- 
gating the Russian spy network in Canada is very long. Earl 
Winterton’s request in the House of Commons that a potted version 
should be published was met with the statement that the matter 
was one for a private firm. Now Latimer House announce that 
they are publishing next month The Red Spider’s Web, by Bernard 
Newman. The title is lurid but scarcely more so than the revela- 
tions which came to light at the trials. G. W. 
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FLNANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

Hores and fears are so evenly balanced in the minds of most 
investors just now that it is scarcely surprising that markets are 
following a pedestrian course. Even the most ardent supporter of 
cheap money must by now have become convinced that Mr. Dalton 
is fighting a stiff rearguard action. If he succeeds, in face of the 
falling volume of savings, in consolidating a 2} per cent. mediym 
long-term rate for Government borrowing, he will be doing well, 
He can no longer count on the powerful help of speculative buying 
of gilt-edged stocks in Throgmorton Street, and in the background 
looms the large addition to supplies of Government securities nex 
January when the railway take-over becomes effective. I am no 
suggesting that there is any danger of a débacle in gilt-edged prices, 
but it does seem plain that the stimulus given to markets as a whole 
by rising gilt-edged prices and falling interest rates is over, 


INDUSTRIALS AND METAL SHARES 

That leading industrial equities remain firm is, in all the circum. 
stances, very impressive. Investors have yet to be convinced that 
the curve of profits and dividends has turned downwards, and their 
confidence looks like being justified unless the coming winter brings 
another crisis on the fuel front. So far ‘as the commodity share 
groups are concerned, the picture is confused. On the one hand, 
there are many signs that sellers’ markets are gradually giving place 
to buyers’ markets, although, in my view, this process is not likely 
to gather much momentum. On the other, Stock Exchange 
quotations have by no means reflected the earning capacity of the 
producing companies—I exclude rubber from this argument—on 
the basis of the high levels which commodity prices have recently 
attained. Some recovery in the base metal share groups may, 
therefore, be seen in the coming months. 

Gold shares, which appeared to have become thoroughly sold out 
a week or so ago have unexpectedly had a fresh set-back. The 
half-yearly dividends are bad, though no worse than most market 
estimates, but speculative sentiment has been disturbed by the news 
of fresh demands for higher wages. So the process continues, 
through which gold mining profits have been steadily whittled down 
by rising costs unaccompanied by higher selling prices. Reports of 
a coming increase in the world price of gold seem to have little to 
support them, nor is it at all likely that the London price will rise 
I should expect the relief to the gold mining companies to come 
mainly from a lowering of costs—necessarily a long-term process— 
and a reduction in taxation. Meantime, as lock-up speculative 
investments, good Kaffir shares are now beginning to look worth 
while. Blyvoor and West Driefontein should turn out as well as 
any for those prepared to exercise patience and ignore fluctuations 


, A RECOVERY SHARE 

The list of companies who are still making smaller profits and 
paying lower dividends than in pre-war years is steadily contracting. 
In this category is Herrburger, Brooks, the manufacturers of piano- 
forte actions. In pre-war days this company distributed as much 
as 14 per cent. on its Ordinary shares and gross profits were running 
at something over £60,000. During the war this industry was 
concentrated and earnings fell away sharply. They are now follow- 
ing an upward course, however, the gross figure having risen from 
£9,501 in 1943 to £21,605 for the year to June 30, 1946. Dividends 
have moved up by stages from 2 per cent. to § per cent,, but there is 
still a good deal of leeway to be made up before anything like the 
pre-war rate is restored. In present conditions the company is 
selling the whole of its output in the export markets at satisfactory 
prices and turnover has increased materially during the past twelve 
months. It is a safe assumption, therefore, that the next accounts 
will disclose a material improvement. On the last dividend of 5 per 
cent. the 1§s. shares at 25s. are offering only a small yield, but at 
one time last year they reached 28s. 6d. In view of the promising 
prospects and the earnings in good pre-war years, there should be 
scope for capital appreciation. 
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IT COMPANY_MEL™INGS 


F. FRANCIS & SONS 


SAWING THROUGH 
STEEL GIRDERS? 
BETTER GET IN TOUCH 
















most Tue 46th ordinary general meeting of F. Francis & Sons, Ltd., was held 

tS are on June 12th in London. WITH THE B.O.C. 

ter of Mr. John Ismay (the chairman) in the course of his speech, said that 

alton shareholders might remember that at the last annual general meeting he 

ae informed them that whilst the outlook so far as orders were concerned 

of the was good, at the same time trading results for 1946 would be largely 

‘dium governed by supplies of raw materials and the labour position. As the ‘ 

well results showed, those had worked out satisfactorily. ‘The profit, includ- , ‘ Pol 

Pas ing dividends from subsidiary companies, was up from £68,200 to 

3 £88,180. The undistributed surplus in their subsidiary companies had 

found increased by £3,084, and after making provision for taxation and payment 

Next of the final dividend of 15 per cent., the total of their undivided profits 

n no and reserves had risen from £73,043 to £86,257, a net increase of £13,214. | 

i Comparing this with the net amount required to pay their ordinary divi- ; 

Tices, dend, shareholders would see that they had retained over one-third of their | 

Whole profits in the business. He thought they would agree, therefore, that the 
dividend, although an increase over the previous year, was still a con- 
servative one. The liquid position had also improved. tad Cutting through a 2 ft. block of wood is 

They were acquiring a controlling interest in Keighley Lifts, Ltd., | : aisles . : ; 

Keighley, Yorks. He was confident that the link up of the two com- no light task ; yet cutting more than twice that 
panies would be of great advantage. Although they were producing | thickness of steel is simplicity itself—thanks to the 

aa entirely different articles there were many ways in which both the works use of oxygen. Oxygen cutting machines developed 

that and the sales departments could co-operate. | me . ; : ee Sey 

their The issued capital would be increased by 140,000 ordinary shares, and | 7 bag nae ht Airy Rend ane 

rings to pay the present rate of dividend on the additional capital would, there- of the modern “Carpenter in steel . othing Is too 

. fore, call for a return of £7,000 a year gross, and he could say that on past large or too complicated for them to handle, and 

hare results and future prospects they had every reason to anticipate that the | they work as fast as present-day production schedules 

and, profits from Keighley Lifts, Ltd., available to their company would far | dame dt aes ten i wie Rem 

nlace exceed that figure. . emand. nteresting literature on this and similar 

kely Shareholders might ask perhaps why, as the board required only 140,000 eed applications of oxygen to modern industry will gladly 
additional new ordinary shares to complete the present deal, the board == be supplied on request. 

ange should ask for power to increase the ordinary capital by as many as 

the 400,000 shares, the reason beirg that they wished to be in a position to | 

—on take advantage if, and when, « favourable opportunity arose to further CARPENTRY IN STEEL SERIES NO. 2 


ntly extend their interests. 
ate The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the final divi- THE BRITISH 
? dend of 15 per cent., making 20 per cent. for the year, was approved. OXYGEN COMPANY LTD. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general meeting of the company the 

















out proposal to increase the capital to £500,000 by the creation of 400,000 
The ordinary shares of 5s. each was unanimously approved. 
rket 
ews DAILY NEWS LIMITED 
ues, 
wn 
of GROWTH OF CIRCULATION 
> to 
ise Tue annual general meeting of the Daily News Limited was held on 
yme June 18th in London. 
Mr. L. J. Cadbury, the chairman, said that the outstanding event for 
= them in 1946 was the raising of the restriction on sale following the 
ave increase in the supply of newsprint granted towards the end of September. A POLICY FOR PARENTS 
rth That meant that for the first time since 1941 all readers had been able 
93 to buy the paper of their choice. Competition had once more begun to 


- operate and the wishes of the reading public now exerted their influence 
over the nation’s newspapers. That was an important social fact as well 

as a welcome return to free enterprise. 
With that freedom of sale there had, of course, been considerable 
changes in circulation. Their London evening newspaper, The Star, had 


THE STANDARD 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLICY 








ind shown a most gratifying increase and was now selling over a million 
ng. copies a day, while the News Chronicle sales were in the region of | a Public Schools Policy 
10- 1,600,000. The increase in The Star sale was now nearly 50 per cent. | effected now will provide 
ch above its sale for last September and was a record percentage increase | 
for any London evening newspaper. It continued to progress. 
ng After some delay in choosing its chairman and personnel, the Royal £40 a School Term 
vas Commission on the Press had been set up. He welcomed the statement | 
we in its terms of reference that it had been appointed “with the object of | 
- furthering the free expression of opinion through the Press.” More than for Five years from the date 
ds ever they saw that a free Press was an essential condition of democratic | when your child goes to school 
, government. 
is They hoped that the Royal Commission would be able to give publicity Write for particulars applicable to 
he © the handicaps under which the Press in this country laboured. In our j 
. own 
is addition to the newsprint shortage there was, for instance, the incalculable y age ond a 
be mature of the existing law of libel. Th 
_ The methods by which at least some element of competition had been | e 
ve introduced into the newspaper industry might not be exactly applicable | 
1t3 clsewhere. He hoped, however, that they would encourage other controlled | AR D LI rE 
er ae to seek out — suitable to their own circumstances. Despite 
¢ Government’s nationalisation projects it must not be forgotten that 
at the area of private enterprise in this country was still very wide. If the ASS U R A N Cc E © u M PA N Y 
ng nation was to return to economic health, incentives must be restored and stablished 1825 Assets exceed £48,000,000 
be - spirit of vigorous competition and initiative must be recovered in all HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
wenches of industry. London: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4 


The report was adopted | and 15a Pall Mall, S.W.i 








